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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE purpose of this Commentary being devotional, 
as little emphasis as possible has been laid on 
difficulties of reading or interpretation: the writer, 
however, hopes that any scholar who handles it 
may not find anything grievously inaccurate. 
Dr Hort’s valuable fragment has been used so far 
as it goes, and the commentaries of Dr Bigg (in the 
International Critical Commentary) and J. H. A. 
Hart (Ezxpositor’s Greek Testament) have been at 
hand throughout. It will also be apparent that 
Leighton’s rich exposition and Dr Moffatt’s modern 
translation have not been ignored. 
J. M. E.R. 
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I 
THE APOSTLE AND HIS READERS 
1 PETER i. 1, 2. 


Pxrzr, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
elect . . . Grace unto you, and peace, be multiplied. 


St Perer sends greeting to some of his scattered I Peter i. 
Christian comrades in northern Asia Minor. There 1; 2- 
is no reason why we should not count this letter TheAuthor— 
Peter’s. It was the fashion for a time to take it 
away from him, in a generation when criticism 
was not satisfied until it had disturbed every 
traditional belief. But of late the tide of opinion 
has decisively turned, and the Petrine authorship 
is generally accepted. 

We shall see the man in the letter, and shall St Peter. 
notice hints and allusions which recall the Apostle 
we know so well, the very Peter of the Gospels. 
But as we listen to him, we shall not fail to see 
behind him a yet more glorious Figure, the Christ 
Who, when He had searched His servant with the 
thrice-uttered question, ‘‘ Lovest thou Me?” en- 
trusted him with the high responsibility, ‘‘ Feed 
My sheep.” Peter, an Apostle!—the ordaining —The 
Hand, the touch that was forgiveness, command “Post 
and strength all in one, is laid upon him; and this 
letter is one of the ways in which he fulfilled his 
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t Peter i. 
i, 2, 


The First Epistle of Peter 


appointed task. Some of the difficulties in regard 
to the Petrine authorship disappear when we 
remember the strong probability that the Apostle 
employed an amanuensis. Silvanus may have been 
the secretary to write the letter as well as the 
messenger to carry it. And possibly the provinces 


mentioned in the opening sentence are given in the 


order of his intended pilgrimage. 


The date and The time of writing must have been about the year 


place of 
authorship. 


64. The grim days of trouble under Nero had just 
begun: Christian men were meeting the first onset 
of persecution on a large scale. So many evidences 
will meet us of the order of experience through 
which the Church was passing, that at this point 
it need be no more than mentioned. The fire 
which had been so cruelly kindled at Rome was 
beginning to spread through the provinces, and 
frail men and women bearing the Christian name 
were in need of all the strength and counsel which 
an Apostle could bestow. The place of writing 
was Rome; for reasons to be explained later we 
can be sure that this was the Babylon referred 
to in the closing paragraph of the epistle. The 
traditions which tell of St Peter’s ministry at Rome, 
though they cannot be fully confirmed, are very 
early in their origin; and this ancient name of 
evil omen fitted well the great imperial city which 
was already attempting to impose an intellectual 
captivity upon the free-born sons of God. If St 
Peter really wrote from Rome, it may help to 
explain the many remarkable parallels between this 
letter and St Paul’s to the Romans and to the 
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Ephesians; whether the latter Apostle at this 1 Peter i. 
date was still in the body or already with the Lord, 1, 2. ; 
his words remained, and had taken their place 
as a haunting and dominating expression of the 
common Christian experience. 

If anyone were tempted to doubt the historicity The Peter of 
of the New Testament and wanted to find some the Gospels. 
solid historical footing on which to begin rebuilding 
his faith, it might be no bad plan for him to make 
a start with the Apostle Peter. Peter, wherever 
we find him, is amazingly real and human; and he 
is not merely real, but recognisable in different 
documents as the very same person. Peter in the 
Fourth Gospel, for instance, is quite demonstrably 
the same person who makes so many characteristic 
appearances in the other three. It has long seemed 
to the present writer an argument for the historical 
worth of St John’s Gospel that its portrait of Peter 
—the eager, impulsive man who impetuously entered 
the tomb of his Master while his more cautious 
comrade was still tarrying on the threshold, the 
honest, irrepressible soul who cried out with un- 
controllable emotion, “‘ Lord, Thou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love Thee ”—shows 
so strong and clear a resemblance to the Peter 
whom we know, say in the Gospel of St Mark. The 
same thing holds true of Peter in the Acts, and even —And of the 
of Peter seen through the eyes of Paul and described perhitay sched 
in Galatians. This is a character too real, vital 
and consistent to have been dreamed. When one 
turns to the Epistle, one must beware of the too 
easy reference of this phrase or that to suit a Gospel 
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incident, or of twisting clauses to fit a theory: 
yet one may claim, without straining the testimony, 


—And of thisthat the authentic Peter is recognisable here and 


Epistle. 


Links with 
the Gospels. 


is, once again, himself. We do not learn from the 
letter much that we do not now otherwise about 
him, unless it be this that he was a diligent student 
of the Old Testament, especially of the Book of 
Proverbs, in the Septuagint version; and that 
some of the Apocalyptic literature of his own day 
had also made its mark upon his mind. But we 
seem to see over and over again the Peter whom 
we have met so often elsewhere. 

The date is too early to expect verbal quotations 
from the Gospels, but there are many links of con- 
nection with the Gospel-material, perhaps in its 
pre-canonical shape. May we not see signs of the 
man’s characteristic honesty in his love of words 
and phrases such as “ pure,” “ unfeigned,” “‘ with- 
out guile”? May we not trace the Peter to whom 
the Master said, ‘‘ Tend My sheep,” in the Apostle 
who wrote to his fellow-elders, ‘‘ Tend the flock of 
God”? May we not find in his doctrine that 
God judges “‘ without respect of persons” an echo 
of the great experience in which that God taught 
Peter not to call any man common or unclean? 
At various points we shall have occasion to notice 
echoes from, or parallels with, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the teaching of the Upper Room, the story 
of the Cross and Passion. And while it might be 
easy to strain too much one point among the many, 
the many have a cumulative effect in making us 
feel that the veritable Peter is here. And he waits 
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- to pass on what he himself first received by direct 1 Peter i. 
contact with the historic Jesus, as an eye-witness I, 2. 
of the ministry, the sufferings and the glory. 

There has been much discussion as to whether the The Recipi- 

recipients of the letter were Jews or Gentiles. The €%*s of the 
phrase “Sojourners of the Dispersion ” (i. 1, R.V.) 
certainly suggests the former, and we naturally 
link with it St Peter’s special commission to the 
Jews. But on the whole a later passage (iv. 3), 
“the time past may suffice to have wrought 
the desire of the Gentiles” (R.V.), is looked upon 
as conclusive: these scattered Churches probably 
contained mixed groups, predominantly Gentile. 
If we still stumble over the word “ Dispersion,” it 
may help us to remember how fond the Apostle 
was of applying to the Christian fellowship names 
and phrases which had long been hallowed to a 
Jewish mind by their application to Israel. “ Ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people.” And God’s new Israel, 
like the old, was also dispersed ; it was flung here 
and there to do His work, and in outward pomp 
and power made but a poor show in face of a 
world-empire. But that was His way of working: 
the leaven was hid in the measures of meal: the 
scattered outposts heralded the coming kingdom. 
So, as Paul said to the Philippians, “ We are the 
circumcision,” Peter said to the readers of this 
letter, “‘ You are the Dispersion.” 

So these recipients of this message were a scattered —A scattered 
folk, little groups without wealth or power or pPerliadenr: 
prominence, geographically separated without any 
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strong organisation to unite and support them; 
and the great storm of suffering was already break- 
ing upon them. But they were elect. 

That word, elect, rightly interpreted, is one of 
the most comforting words of the New Testament 
vocabulary, and it is meant for comfort here. 
Something not themselves had taken hold of them. 
Some one greater than man, the Sovereign of all 
the nations, had set His choice upon them, and 
grace and peace flowed from the very thought. 
When the Christ was in the world and spoke of 
leaving it, some of His hearers did not understand 
Him and asked, “‘ Will He go unto the dispersed? ” 
In another and a better sense than these men 
dreamed of, He is indeed gone unto the dispersed : 
He has found them in their solitudes and He will 
not fail them nor forsake them. They are scattered 
but they are elect; though the world breaks up, 
the Son of Man “shall gather together His elect 
from the four winds.” And even scattered souls 
are safe, and the helpless are stronger than the 
strong, when they know themselves grasped by 
the one Hand that can hold them “‘ amid the wreck 
of matter and. the crush of worlds.” 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


This would stick with me, “ How can you 
tell that you are elected? And what if you 
should not? How then?” O Lord, thought 
I, what if I should not indeed? . . . But one 
day, after 1 had been so many weeks oppressed 
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and cast down therewith, as I was now quite I Peter i. 
giving up the ghost of all my hopes of ever 1 2: 
attaining life, that sentence fell with weight 
upon my spirits, “ Look at the generations of 
old, and see; did ever any trust in God, and 
were confounded?” At which I was greatly 
enlightened, and encouraged in my soul. 

John Bunyan. 


I Peter i. 
2. 


Vision. 


—And 
Experience, 


I 
CHURCH AND TRINITY 


1 PETER i. 2. 


Exxon according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ. 


THERE is an infinitude in this mere inscription at 
the head of the letter: every phrase opens up 
volumes of meaning. It is, Archbishop Alexander 
says, ‘“‘ as when, in a mirror broken outside a house, 
each splinter reflects all the blue of heaven; or 
as, when beside a boat, one bubble images all the 
sea and sky.” And this inscription is able to 
enshrine the greatest of all beliefs, to reflect the 
greatest of all visions, the doctrine of the Trinity. 
“The foreknowledge of God the Father... . 
Sanctification of the Spirit... . Sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ.”” The burden of meaning is 
so great that it flows on from the inscription into 
the rest of the chapter, where it expands itself more 
at leisure, “ Blessed be the God and Father... . 
Jesus Christ Whom having not seen ye love... . 
The Spirit of Christ which was in them.” 

This way of thinking and speaking was natural 
and inevitable because it was the direct outcome 
of the Church’s experience. There are some mis- 
guided souls who date the doctrine of the Trinity 
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Church and Trinity 


from the Council of Nicea; but they are nearly 
three centuries too late, too large an inaccuracy to 
be allowed even in religious controversy. How- 
ever much that famous Council may have philoso- 
phised the belief or stereotyped the expression of 
it, the stuff and substance of the doctrine was there 
from the beginning, and the doctrine itself grew 
into the Church’s experience directly out of the 
facts of the marvellous Life and the Pentecostal 
baptism: no aspect of the triple idea could be 
blotted out without also blotting out certain great 
realities which had created the Church and by 
which she continued to live. 
“The whole round world is not enough to fill 

The heart’s three corners, but it craveth still. — 

Only the Trinity that made it can 

Suffice the vast-triangled heart of man.” } 

“Elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father”: we catch here our first echo of the 
vocabulary of Romans, or of that vocabulary of 
Christian experience in which Peter and Paul alike 
shared. ‘‘ Whom. he did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of His 
Son” (Rom. vil. 29). Indeed, here was a custom 
of believing thought, older than any experience of 
Christian days: it takes us back to the prophets 
and their deep sense of a purpose and a calling 
both in Israel’s life and in their own: it reminds 
us of such a thought as was deeply set into the 
mind of a Jeremiah regarding his mission, “ Before 
I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee ” (Jer. i. 5). 

1 Christopher Harvey, Schola Cordis, Epigr. x. 
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The Divine 
Purpose. 


The Proof of 
Election. 


The First Epistle of Peter 


It is easy to interpret this idea in such a way 
as to make it seem arbitrary, despotic, fatalistic ; 
but those who have eyes to penetrate below the 
surface of things cannot get away from it: they 
refuse to believe that the universe is without a 
settled purpose at the core of it: they do not feel 
as if they themselves had been saved by chance 
or by caprice. St Peter himself in his Pentecost 
sermon had used a very strong phrase of this kind 
about the Cross of Christ :—‘‘ Him, being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken” (Acts ii. 23). And if even the 
Cross, which seemed at first sight so much like the 
negation of all rule, all order, and all right, was no 
afterthought, no accident, no unforeseen misfortune, 
but the shining centre of God’s plan, Christian souls 
had some reason for being sure that a thread of 
purpose ran through all things, and that, being 
brought into the Kingdom of their Lord, they had 
been laid hold of by the Eternal Design. The 
saints have ever had this consciousness, though 
they might not be able to explain it, nor to reconcile 
intellectually the two sides of it. Their Christian 
life was their free response, but it was a response : 
something else had gone before it. ‘“‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love.” ‘‘ We love because 
He first loved us.” 

“Through sanctification of the Spirit ’—here 
Election, a mysterious thing at best, emerges, as 
it were, into the open and can be put to a practical 
test. If anyone asks for a proof that Israel was in 
the ancient days indeed a chosen people, that proof 
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_ is interwoven with her whole history: manifestly 1 Peter i. 
there was some Power working upon this nation 2: 
higher than herself, because it drew her higher 
than herself, in spite of herself and in spite of all 
the influences of heredity and environment which 
wrought to bring her faith and religion down to 
the level of the neighbouring tribes. And now if 
anyone asked what proof the Apostle adduced for 
the election of these scattered groups of Christians, 
and for their divine calling and destiny, there was 
none better than this living proof,—that the uplifting, 
purifying power of the Divine Spirit was already 
at work upon them, making them different alike 
from their fellow-men and from their former selves, 
and setting them apart for God in a world which 
had forgotten Him. This is a characteristically 
Petrine thought, and the Apostle’s words at the 
Jerusalem conference are at once a parallel and 
an explanation. “Men and brethren, ye know how 
that a good while ago, God made choice among us, 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the 
word of the Gospel and believe. And God, which 
knoweth the hearts, bore them witness, giving 
them the Holy Ghost, even as He did unto us, and 
put no difference between us and them, purifying 
their hearts by faith ” (Acts xv. 7-9). 

In later ages, humble and scrupulous souls have A test for the 
often puzzled over the problem of their own elec- 47%i0US- 
tion: they have sometimes driven themselves half 
mad with fear lest they should be left outside the 
charmed circle: they have tortured themselves 
with proofs and tests. But here is a simple test. 
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Have you felt within yourself the Power that makes 
you better than yourself? Have you felt His 
working even in its first stage, the creation of the 
desire to be better than you are? That is proof 
enough to begin with, for from that point the soul 
may advance to make its calling and election sure, 
by discovering how He who has kindled the desire 
can satisfy it, and how He who has given the upward 
call can give strength to answer it. 
‘Need shall my witness be 

That I am loved of Thee. . . 

Thou wilt not break the reed 

Which Thou hast bruised; the vine 

Unclasp, that seeks to twine 

Around the elm, nor bid its tendrils bleed ; 
Nor will Thy soul reject 


Him whom Thou dost elect 
To be thine own through weakness, search and need.’ 


“* Hlect unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ.” Scrupulous souls might have 
more reason for restless anxiety about their election, 
were it only an election to privilege. That has 
been the common thought of election, and often is 
so still. It was one of the great mistakes of the 
Chosen People that they often thought more of 
their privileges than of their responsibilities. Their 
sense of election tended to turn to pride rather than 
to consecration. This is a healthier note, and the 
more awakened and sensitive a human conscience 
is, the more will it welcome with humble gratitude 
such a calling as this—the call to obey. So Peter 
and his comrades interpreted their calling from 

1 Dora Greenwell, Carmina Crucis. 
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the first when they said, “We must obey God : Peter i. 
rather than man.” 

But the order of the Apostle’s thought here is very The Order. 
striking—“ unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood.” We put the experience of cleansing first, and 
the way of obedience afterwards. But three times 
at least the Bible inverts that order. Probably the 
idea here is an echo of Exodus xxiv., where there is 
described the making of the covenant between the 
elect people and their God. ‘“‘ Moses took the book 
of the Covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people; and they said, All that the Lord hath 
said will we do, and be obedient. And Moses took 
the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 

Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all these words.” 
The same order of thought is followed in St John’s 
famous saying, “ If we walk in the light as He is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin” (1 Johni. 7). And this is the order 
in the passage before us now. In one sense the Cross 
comes first ; it is the beginning of all: it is the root 
and motive of our obedience. Yet in another sense 
it is only the loyal and surrendered heart that has 
a right to claim the benefits of the Redeemer’s 
passion. A Peter and a Pilate were equally close to 
the Cross viewed as an historical event, yet only to 
the disciple soul was the Cross turned into a Gospel. 

Various shades of meaning have been suggested Cleansing 
to interpret here this idea of sprinkling with the #74 Peace. 
blood. In view of the sufferings now imminent 
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for these scattered Churches, one is tempted to 
read the message that they were elect to share their 
Master’s experience of suffering: they are called to 
be baptized into the same spirit of readiness and of 
submissiveness. That thought waits for us farther 
on: here on the threshold of the letter the Apostle 
is touching on an idea deeper and more fundamental 
still. Here is peace in a parable ; cleansing and peace 
together. That was the meaning of the sprinkling 
in the ancient story ;—that is its meaning here,— 
God’s sign of no more quarrel and no more separation. 
The loyal heart may have a hard task before it, but 
it is elect not only to the task but to the peaceful 
fellowship which makes all things possible, and it 
walks with God in comradeship, nothing between. 

So the Apostle and his readers were discovering 
in the joy of a common experience, as the saints of 
all the ages have discovered, how the unfathomable 
heart of man, which is so hard to fill, can be sufficed 
after all by the Trinity that made it. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


I believe in Thee the Father; behold, then, 
if Thou art a Father and we are children, as a 
father pitieth his children, be Thou of tender 
mercy towards us, O Lord. I believe that 
Christ is the Lamb of God: O Lamb of God, 
which takest away the sin of the world, take 
Thou away mine. I believe that the Spirit is 
the Lord and Giver of life: Thou who gavest 
me a living soul, grant me that I receive not 
my soul in vain. Lancelot Andrewes. 
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THE LIVING HOPE 
1 PETER i. 3. 


BuussEpD be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. 


As soon as St Peter has finished his introductory 1 Peter i. 
greeting, his heart breaks forth into one of the 3. 

most amazing outbursts of gladness in the whole of Gladness 
the Scriptures. If we recall the gloomy circum- rbd 
stances of the Church under Nero’s shadow, the 
persecutions now begun or threatening, the hard 

fate of scattered believers in a world so hostile, the 

thrill of surprise is renewed as we hear, out of 

such conditions, this music of triumph. In many 

repeated persecutions, the Church of the Catacombs 

proved, as her own inscriptions of joy and peace 

amply testify, that her secrets of gladness were 

mightier than all her sorrows: indeed, it is almost 

a historical commonplace to assert that the days 

of pessimism have usually been the comfortable The Virtue of 
days, not the days of hardship and hostility. From #44 Times. 
their easy chairs God’s servants have seen chaos 

and old night returning upon the world: from the 

battlefield they have been much more likely to 

behold the Morning Star. If the Church to-day 
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were to lose her prestige, her comfort, her accustomed 
power and prominence, if Christianity were once 
more a great and perilous adventure, would the 
old secret work, would the forgotten joy return? — 
Possibly it might be so. It was to those persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake that the Master said, “ Rejoice 
and beexceeding glad.”” And His words are not mere 
words: they are realities which do not pass away. 
There is something very alluring about the 
Apostle’s phrase, “a living hope,” just because the 
world is so full of dead and withered hopes. Every 
churchyard is a burial-place not only for men but 
for hopes. Over many of the graves, it is true, 
there is no reason for passionate regret—‘‘ nothing 
is here for tears’: they are the tombs of those who 
have largely fulfilled their desires, and finished their 
education, and have been gathered home at last 
like a shock of corn fully ripe. But round some 
others lingers a sadness unspeakable, because not 
flesh and blood alone are buried there but hopes 
that once were fair as the morning. One thinks 
of children who would have been so much to their 
parents if only they had lived; of strong men who 
might have made their mark upon the world had not 
death met them all too soon; and hopes which drew 
life from their life died with them and were laid 
to rest beside them. And it is not only in church- 
yards that we can find the graves of hope; north 
and south and east and west a voice echoes that 
is heard by those whose hearts are tuned to receive 
it—the universal soul of humanity weeping for its 
dream-children and refusing to be comforted. 
26 
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Boston of Ettrick in his Diary often describes his I Peter i. 
disappointments by saying that God “laid the 3- 
gravestone’ upon his purposes. It is a metaphor 
easily understood by those who have heard the 
thud of the gravestone falling upon some of their 
own most cherished purposes. 


““¢ What now dost thou bury 
So softly and still ?’ 
‘Oh! this is the grave 
Of my own proud will. 
I bid it sleep softly in death’s little room, 
And my hopes, too, I bury with it in the tomb.’” 1 


The world is full of dead hopes. Once they were 
full of vitality, bright-faced and strong-winged like 
angels from heaven. But the rough tempests of 
the world beat them to the ground in spite of their 
wings, and now they lie around our feet like the 
fallen on some great field of battle. 

Here then is a great contrast in Peter’s’phrase : The Birth of 
“a living hope,” immortal as God Himself. That te Hore 
hope was found in the empty tomb of Jesus Christ. 

Its coming marked the boundary between an old 
life and a new life: it brought so startling a trans- 
formation that a new birth was the only figure 
of speech adequate to describe it. Peter and his 
fellow disciples had watched the deathbed of hope: 
they had been to the awful burial of hope when the 
mangled body of their Lord had been laid away 
in Joseph’s tomb: the two sad pilgrims on the 
way to Emmaus may speak for all,—‘‘ we trusted ” 
—the thud of the gravestone is in that past tense 


1 De la Motte Fouqué: trans. by Dora Greenwell, 
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1 Peter i. —“ that it had been He which should have redeemed 

3: Israel.” That hope had been born in contact. with 
Himself,—-His personality, His words, His gracious 
deeds: it had died under the dark shadow of His 
Cross: it came back to life when He lived again. 
St Peter cannot restrain his doxology as he lives over 
‘again those tremendous hours: even after long 
years he cannot refer to it without a cry of wonder 
and of joy. This is one of the most. convincing 
things in the New Testament—one of the elements 
which go together to make our Lord’s resurrection 
one of the best attested facts of human history,— 
this resurrection of Christianity from despair and 
shamefaced silence to the ringing proclamation of 
a fearless gospel. The resurrection of Christianity 
cannot be accounted for without the resurrection 
of Christ. Peter has passed through it all: his 
testimony is full of the vitality of personal experi- 
ence. The words are those of a man whose heart 
was dead within him, but has now been brought 
back to life by the abundant mercy of God. 


The When we gather this same living hope into our 
Deathiess own hearts what do we mean by it,—the gospel of 


personal immortality or the hope of the triumph 
of the divine kingdom in this present world? Shall 
we be wrong if we find both meanings in it, perhaps 
other meanings too, all summed up in the thought 
of the triumph of the future over the present ? 
But if the easiest and most instinctive association 
of these words is with the immortal outlook, there 
are reasons for that in a world of so many graves. 
It is very wonderful that men are still able to believe 
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in immortality in spite of ever-renewed experience I Peter i. 
of the great, grim, universal fact of death, the 3- 
law that is never broken. One can conceive of 
some ways in which the hope of immortality might 
have been kept alive had God willed it so. If only 
some surgeon’s knife could have laid bare the soul, 
so that the investigator could take it in his hands 
and then send it up to God as one liberates a captive 
bird into the air, that might have been certainty 
enough. Or if some telescope could have been 
fashioned by the skill of man, such as the pilgrims 
had given to them upon Mount Clear, so that we 
might see across the realm of night and shadow 
to the glory of the heavenly city—that too might 
suffice us for certainty. Or if argument on a subject 
like this could pass from cumulative probability 
to mathematical certainty, so that we could reason 
from the seen to the unseen and from this life to 
another, as one can reason from one proposition 
in Euclid to another or from a physical cause to 
its visible effect—then we might consider that we 
had passed beyond the reach of doubt. But as 
things are, our certitude is the full assurance of 
faith and not of sight, and the Resurrection of Christ 
has given faith more to build upon than anything 
else in past or present. The regular Haster festival —And the 
of immortality has had its periodic share in quicken- Living Christ. 
ing the hope in the heart of humanity. The very 
thought of the living Christ makes the whole con- 
ception of a life beyond seem more reasonable and 
more possible. And as often as the shadows of 
mortality fall across our path, and the withered 
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I Peter i. leaves of hope come fluttering to the ground, so 


3- 


often do these ancient words renew their song of 
triumph in our hearts: ‘‘ Blessed be the God and 


_ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ which according 


to His abundant mercy hath begotten us again 
unto a living hope by His resurrection from the 
dead.” 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


As our Lord was nearest His resurrection 
and glory when He was in the grave, even so . 
are we. And He that hath promised to make 
our bed in sickness will make the dust as a bed 
of roses. Death shall not dissolve the union 
betwixt Him and us, nor turn away His affec- 
tions from us. But in the morning of eternity 
He will send His angels, yea, come Himself and 
pull away the stone, and unseal our graves, 
and reach us His hand, and deliver us alive 
to our Father. 

Richard Baxter. 
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IV 
THE INCORRUPTIBLE INHERITANCE 
1 PETER i. 4, 5. 


To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time. 


THERE is something waiting for us here, of which 1 Peter i. 
we may say, as of the living hope, that the very 4, 5. 
sound of it is refreshing: “an inheritance incor-: Words that 
tuptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” pie 
The refreshing element belongs to the contrast 
between this and the things to which we are most 
accustomed. Incorrwptible,—you could not say that 
of every earthly inheritance: how often there is 
a spot of decay, a rift within the lute, a skeleton 
in the cupboard, a ghost at the banquet, something 
out of which ruin and misery may emerge before 
the day is done! The thought of that which by 
contrast is incorruptible appears and reappears in Incor- 
the New Testament: St Paul tells us of a “ God ‘ptible. 
incorruptible” and of a “crown incorruptible” : 
St Peter later in this letter speaks of a “seed 
incorruptible”: our Lord Himself told of a 
treasure-store “where moth and rust do not 
corrupt.” 

Here is something else that refreshes—and 
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1 Peter i. wndefiled: again, itis not always so. Do not inquire 


4, 5. 


Undefiled, 


Unfading. 


too closely how some inheritances are won or how 
they are administered: the tale would sicken you. 
There are lands and houses that smell of blood, and 
there is money that is foul because it has been won 
by injustice and oppression. The New Testament 
writers are fond of this idea also: perhaps they 
have in mind the contrasted passage in Leviticus 
XvVlii. 27, which says that “the land was defiled ” 
by the abominations of the Canaanites. St Peter 
here ‘tells us of an ‘‘ inheritance undefiled,” St James 
of a “ religion undefiled,”’ the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of a “‘ High Priest undefiled.” 

In the third touch of description, that fadeth not 
away, there is also a divine contrast with most of 
the things we know. So many fade !—fortunes 
dwindle, values decrease, riches take wings. And 
even if a. man’s grasp to the very last be as full as 
it. can hold, there comes a time when all he has shall 
fade away from him. He may grope for it over his 
dying bed with fevered hands, but he shall not be 
able to hold it.. Whatever it has been—money, 
lands, titles, power—his dying eyes shall see it 
fading, all its solid worth transmuted into the stuff 
that dreams are made of. St Peter’s adjective here 
is peculiar to himself, so far as the New Testament 
goes, but it was a familiar term in the athletics 
of the day, applied to the evergreen crowns which 
victorious athletes wore. Thus over against every 
such inheritance as has a spot of corruption in it, 
or a touch of defilement upon it, or anything 
withering or transitory about it, here is set 
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the inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 1 Peter i. 
unfading. “‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our 4, 5. 
Lord Jesus Christ ! ” An Inherit- 

The precise bearing of these phrases varies accord- Heaven. 

ing to the way in which they are translated. If we 
read them in our familiar version, whether Authorised 
or Revised, we think instinctively of heaven and 
the future. ‘“‘ Reserved in heaven for you,” “a 
salvation ready to be revealed in the last time,” 
what could be plainer? Yet it may be worth while 
to remember that more than once in the New 
Testament there occur phrases which we apply to 
heaven by traditional usage, but which on closer 
examination prove to have a very different bearing. 
A case in point is St Paul’s Old Testament quota- 
tion, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him” 
(Isaiah Ixiv. 4; 1 Cor. u. 9). We often hear these 
words in prayer, and even in preaching, applied to 
the heavenly life: yet St Paul’s obvious reference 
is not to anything postponed or remote but to the 
mystery of the Christian dispensation, so long 
hidden in God’s hand, now at last revealed by the 
Holy Spirit and actually being experienced by the 
people of God. 

Dr Hort translates the passage now before us An Inherit. 
in a way which provides an almost exact parallel :— 27¢° here 
“An inheritance which hath been kept in the 
heavens unto you,” or “having you in view,”’— 

“ who in the power of God are guarded through faith 
unto a salvation ready to be revealed in a season of 
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4, 5. 


An Inherit- 
ance doubly 
guaranteed. 


ad The First Epistle of Peter 


extremity.” This makes the heritage present and 
not merely future: it has been kept for them in 
God’s hand against their case and need: now in 
their dark day, in the fulness of grace and peace 
which is bestowed upon them, they are discovering 
how real it is. Their heritage is already with them, 
in the warm reinforcement of soul which enables them 
to stand against all adversities, and which makes 
even the fury of persecution turn to their salvation 
and not to their destruction. Let us apply the 
phrases to heaven by all means, in the traditional 
way, if only we do not forget where heaven begins. — 
And some have seen in the most unlikely places— 
in Cesar’s household, in the catacombs, in scattered 
provinces, in dreary slums—lives with the light 
upon them of that land which Isaac Watts saw in 
@ vision across Southampton Water— 


“Where everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers.” 


The Apostle is careful about guaranteeing this 
inheritance. He even gives a double guarantee— 
not only an assurance that the inheritance has been 
kept for the souls for whom it is prepared, but a 
promise that these souls shall be guarded unto their 
inheritance. And after all it is the people who most 
need the guarantee, and require to be safeguarded 
from corruption and decay. There is no fear lest 
the imheritance should not be ready for them: 
there is great fear lest they should not be ready for 
the inheritance. So it is they who, according to 
these strong and glorious words, are to be “ guarded 
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by the power of God through faith ” into the fulness 1 Peter i. 
of this experience. This meets our human need, 4, 5. 
for we know that once and again an inheritance And our need 
has been lost not through any defect in itself but tee 
through the failure of the men who sought it. A 

great multitude left Egypt when God made a path 
through the waters, and fair was the Promised 

Land before them. But few of them reached it, 

and there was left in the wilderness a heap of 
mounds called “‘ the graves of lust,” which told to 

all passers-by, not that there was any fault in the 
inheritance, but that those who sought it were 
corruptible and carried in their own hearts the 

seeds of ruin and decay. St Peter may here be St Peter’s 
turning his own case over in his mind. Once upon %** 

a time he had dreamed perhaps of a throne and a 

crown, and had asked what he should have for 
following Jesus. But he fell, and in his fall his 

whole inheritance seemed to tumble about his ears : 

he learned that even more fundamental than having 

the inheritance kept for us is to be ourselves kept 

for the inheritance. 

But if the resurrection of Jesus Christ opens The Resur- 
our vision towards the limitless heritage, it is also mie ics 
the measure of God’s power to those who go in quest 
of that Canaan. The risen life of our Lord is not 
only the assurance of a life of some kind beyond 
death—that in itself might be a doubtful boon: 
it is the type of the risen quality of the lives which 
may be lived even on this earth by faith and love, 
and which shall be more fully lived hereafter. The 
power that quickened Him can keep us. To that 
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1 Peter i. power we must learn to yield ourselves. It is a 


4,5. 


poor business merely to look into the empty grave 


of the Lord, if we are still dwelling in the tomb 
of our dead selves. But the same power as raised 
Him can raise us also into newness of life, and can 
endow and enrich us with the life which is life indeed. 
When the gates that lead inward are lifted up to 
Him, the living and life-giving Lord, then His 
presence is the resurrection of our souls, the death 
of our death and the taking captive of our captivity. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


Remember my love to Christian Murray and 
her daughter. I desire her, in the edge of her 
evening, to wait a little. The King is coming, 
and He hath something, that she never saw, 
with Him. Heaven is no dream. “ Come 
and see” will teach her best. . . . 

I think it is possible on earth to build a 
young New Jerusalem, a little new heaven of 
this surpassing love. 

Samuel Rutherford. 
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Vy 
THE DEATHLESS JOY 
1 PETER 1. 6-9. 


WHEREIN ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations : 
That the trial of your faith, being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ: whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory: receiving the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls. 


Twat the inheritance alluded to in the previous 1 Peter i. 
sentence was not all to be postponed to the future, 6-9. 

this passage is itself sufficient evidence. Here A real Sal- 
before our eyes are men loving, believing, rejoicing, ie 
receiving. These four verbs from verses 8 and 9 

sum up their happy case, and show us souls already 

in possession of their heritage. Loving, believing, 

rejoicing, receiving !—this is a real salvation: even 

in a world of corruption and disappointment, some 

souls have already entered their promised land. 

The whole section is specially fragrant and Memories of 
beautiful because it seems to be haunted by memories We Upper 
of the Upper Room. The reference to the little Little — 
while (better than the A.V. “‘ a season ”’) recalls at seh 
once the words of farewell, “ A little while and ye 
shall not see Me and again a little while and ye 
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I Peter i. shall see Me,” with the bewildered questioning 


6-9. 


—And the 
Promised 
Joy. 


which followed, ‘“‘ What is this that He saith unto 
us, A little while?” It is a curious ingredient in 
our earthly experience that though we have some 
control over our relations with space, and can move 
from place to place or from hemisphere to hemi- 
sphere, we have none over our relations with time : 
we cannot by wishing or by working put back the 
hands of the great clock of the universe or hasten 
the chariot of the sun: time takes its own majestic 
way with us, and imposes upon us whether we will 
or not its law of days and nights and seasons and 
years. This phrase about the “little while” was 
the Master’s loving endeavour to soften to these 
impatient disciples the sternness of time’s ordered 
progress. The hours of their endurance seemed 
short to Him in comparison with the far-reaching 
Divine plan with which He cheered His soul: He 
knew that these hours would seem short to them- 
selves when they looked back from the farther 
shore. Surely the echo of that saying was in the 
Apostle’s heart, and he passed it on for the comfort 
of those who were so sorely tried. 

Or again, the rejoicing note in this section—‘ Ye 
greatly rejoice . . . ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ’—brings us once more into the 
Upper Room, and reminds us how even in the sad 
hour of parting our Lord besought His disciples 
once and again not to falter in the great task of 
happiness. “Ye. shall be sorrowful but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy... . Your heart 
shall rejoice and your joy no man taketh from you.” 
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At the moment the words must have seemed un- I Peter i. 
meaning or almost incredible; but St Peter knew 6-9. 

that their message was now clothed in flesh and 

blood, and that living men and women, under the 

very shadow of Nero’s sword, were able not only 

to endure but to triumph, through the gladness 

which their Lord had bestowed upon them. 

“In whom, though now ye see Him not, yet And the 
believing”: does not that take us yet again into trelng ges 
the Upper Room—this time the Upper Room on 
the hither side of the Resurrection, when the slow 
faith of Thomas called forth that great “ beatitude 
of the later Church,” “ Blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed”? Again the 
meaning of the Master’s words was being fulfilled 
before the Apostle’s eyes: the second generation 
of Christian believers was coming into being, created 
not by outward beholding but by the living gospel : 
and even in the midst of their trials they were 
blessed indeed in their believing, with a joy which 
abounded and overflowed. On these terms the 
Upper Room expands itself and becomes a hospit- 
able place, where there is room and welcome for 
all trusting hearts to the last syllable of recorded 
time. It is very wonderful, but it is experience. 

This passage is bounded at its beginning and its Hold on, hold 
end by the thought of salvation. In the last °“ 
clause of v. 5 we read about “a salvation ready to 
be revealed in a time of extremity”: in v. 9 we 
are told of “‘ the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.” If the phrases lying between may 
be taken as an exposition of that salvation, it is 
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The First Epistle of Peter 


evident that a large part of it lies in the power to 
hold on and to hold out, even when circumstances 


—as Endur- are most adverse. “For a little while ye have 


ance, 


The tested 
Residue of 
Faith, 


been put to grief in manifold trials” (R.V. marg.). 
The little qualifying phrase “if need be” may be 
no more than a reference to the “inequality and 
uncertainty ” of the persecutions: all those who 
read the letter might not have to pass through 
them, but the hearts of those that had to face them 
were heavy indeed. , 

The phrase that follows requires retranslation : 
whether we read with the R.V. “the proof of your 
faith ” or with the A.V. “ the trial of your faith ” 
it is puzzling to read of that being precious. Prob- 
ably we require, as Dr Hort suggests, some such 
phrase as “ the tested residue of your faith,’ meaning 
“ the pure genuine faith that remains when the dross 
has been purged away.” That is intelligible, and 
like the Apostle we have seen it in human lives, 
tested, purified, but not destroyed. In the fires 
of experience many illusions have been destroyed : 
many mere opinions have shrivelled and gone up 
in smoke; but this abides, the tested residue of 
faith, indestructible, permanent, divine, to adorn the 
soul on its progress into the everlasting splendours. 
Is it not precious—“ more precious than gold that 
perisheth?”’ A man might have much gold, but 
without this he would be but a splendid pauper. 
He might be poor in this world’s goods—hunted, 
despised, persecuted ; but with this he is among 
the crowned souls and nothing can disinherit him. 
The blind world may not know how to appreciate 
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this quality: the Christ, in the dawning of His 1 Peter i. 
coming Day, will know how to acknowledge it with 6-9. 
“* praise and honour and glory.” 

_The phrases which follow are beyond all comment, Gtorious 
not because they are obscure, for they are crystal- Experiences. 
clear, but because they are so full of meaning,— 
infinite riches in a little room. The Apostle’s four 
verbs already noted stand out like stepping-stones 
in the sunlit torrent of thought—loving, believing, 
rejoicing, receiving! Loving,—* Whom having not —Loving. 
seen ye love.” What does it mean to love One 
whom we have not seen? We must beware of 
interpreting this too emotionally, lest we taint 
the thought with an air of sickly unreality: it 
may be that some of our hymns and other devotions 
are not above criticism in this regard. It is remark- 
able that in the Upper Room, on the night of love 
and sad farewell, when the air was heavy with 
emotion, the Master, in expounding the love which 
He wished His disciples to bear Him, placed the 
emphasis at the opposite pole from the emotional 
extreme: “If ye love Me, keep My commandments 

. . if a man love Me, he will keep My words.” 

To obey Him, that is the healthiest form our 
love can take. Yet what heart so cold and hard 
that it can join the circle of the Upper Room and 
keep emotion altogether out of doors? There are 
moods and moments in the Christian experience 
when no hymn is too glowing, no metaphor too 
intimate, to express the feelings of the soul who 
has truly gazed upon the face of the Altogether 
Lovely, and has been initiated into the meaning 
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of His Cross. To some of us, such moods and 
moments come all too rarely ; yet when they come 
they leave their traces behind for many a day. 
Like Brother John of Alvernia, who saw his Lord 
in the wood and for a long time thereafter found 
in the same spot a holy fire and a most precious 
fragrance, so do we in our more conscious moments 
of love to Christ come to know a fire that “ burns 
up the dross of base desire”? and a fragrance that 
makes life sweet. 

Loving and believing !—‘ In Whom though now 
ye see him not, yet believing.” In whatever order 
the verbs may here come, this is the root word and 
the foundation experience; and it is all the more 
fundamental because the relation here expressed 
is to a person and not a mere creed—‘in whom 
believing.” The word, according to Dr Hort’s 
beautiful interpretation of it, means to “ rest firmly 
in heart and mind,” and perhaps the fact that love 
comes first in the present sequence is an indication 
that in this relationship the heart often leads the 
way for the mind. “ Faith indeed,” as Dr Hort 
adds, “‘ presupposes and holds as it were in solution 
a certain amount of Christian belief in the sense 
of Christian doctrine”; and a faith which does 
not seek to make itself complete by making itself 
intelligent is scarcely worthy of its name, or of Him 
Who is the Truth as much as He is the Life and the 
Way. Yet the fundamental thing in faith is not 
an intellectual assent: it is a heart’s trust such 
as the youngest or the simplest may give; it is 
the glad recognition of One Who is altogether trust- 
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worthy, so that we lean upon Him whatever befalls 1 Peter i. 
and follow wherever He leads. If only we could 6-9. . 
get back that primal simplicity, the rest would 
come—the love, the joy, the salvation. And even 
in times of extremity we should feel beside us, as 
these scattered folk felt in the persecutions of long 
ago, the overshadowing Presence of One Who had 
taken our case into His hands and Who will not fail 
us nor forsake us. 

Loving, believing, and rejoicing /—‘ Ye rejoice —Rejoicing. 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” This 
phrase about the unutterable joy is a characteristic 
New Testament touch: other phrases of the same 
kind link themselves with it. The New Testament 
is a small book for a vast theme: and it is no 
wonder if the writers sometimes feel how little 
their words can accomplish, how all their speech 
is brought to an end. Some people have small 
vocabularies and some have large. There are 
simple country folk among ourselves who are said 
to get through life on 200 words. That would 
not suffice for a Shakespeare, who is said to have 
used 15,000 words in his plays, or for a Milton, who 
needed 8000 words for his poems. St Paul had a 
vocabulary which if need be was like an avalanche 
or a torrent, yet he himself was ready to confess 
how it failed Him before the Christian verities. It 
was he who was caught up to hear “ unspeakable 
things”; it was he who came down again to bid 
men thank God for the “unspeakable gift”: it 
was he who preached “ the love that passeth know- 
ledge, the peace which passeth all understanding,” 
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the Spirit who “ maketh intercession with groanings — 
which cannot be uttered.” St Peter here has the 
same vision as his fellow-apostle—of a joy beyond | 
words: its radiance comes from an unearthly 
light: it is beyond reason, though most divinely 
reasonable: it is beyond statement, though by 
the mercy of God it is not beyond experience. 
Loving, believing, rejoicing, and recewing !— 
“receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.” There is always something divinely 
natural about what we call the supernatural. Now 
in the natural realm we are accustomed to gain 
ends by the use of means: and there is a parallel 
in the realm of Grace: even the supernatural is 
not magical: there too there are ends to be reached, 
and appropriate means are ordained for the fulfil- 
ment of those ends. Why is faith, often so weak 
and poor, appointed to be the means of attaining 
so great an end as salvation? For this reason, and 
for this reason only—not an arbitrary reason but 
a reason in the nature of things—that faith is a 
point of contact with something and Someone greater 
than itself. A mill is built in a mountain valley, 
and if one asks the miller how his machinery is to 
be made to move, he points to his water-wheel. 
That is no explanation: it is only an added weight 
—dead lumber with no life in it, and no power. 
Yet it is an explanation after all because it is a 
point of contact ; the real secret is in the hills, say, 
rather, higher than the hills: the hills have their 
torrents because the sky has its clouds, and the 
miller, through his clumsy but necessary point of 
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contact, receives the energy which hills and sky 1 Peter i. 
bestow. So we must not query the New Testament 6-9. 
insistence on faith, nor count it arbitrary and 
unreasonable: it is our point of contact, at which 

we receive all that God has to give: what wonder 

then if the end of it be salvation? The hearts 

that are willing to receive will rejoice and give 

praise that the God of their salvation has ordained 

it so. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


Some believe the better for seeing Christ’s 
sepulchre: and, when they have seen the Red 
Sea, doubt not of the miracle. Now contrarily, 
I bless myself, and am thankful, that I lived 
not in the days of miracles; that I never saw 
Christ nor His disciples. I would not have 
been one of those Israelites that passed the 
Red Sea ; nor one of Christ’s patients, on whom 
He wrought His wonders: then had my faith 
been thrust upon me: nor should I enjoy that 
greater blessing pronounced to all that believe 
and saw not. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 
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VI 
THE SPIRIT IN THE AGES 
1 Peter i. 10-12. 


Or which salvation the prophets have enquired and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you: searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 
Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
us they did minister the things, which are now reported unto 
you by them that have preached the gospel unto you with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; which things the angels 
desire to look into. 


A THEME like salvation is not soon exhausted, and 
St Peter lingers over it still. It has its spectators 
now, as well as its participants, spectators from 
afar and from above. We find ourselves here 
among prophets and angels, alike with earnest eyes 
and knitted brows, for the past is interested in the 
matter almost as keenly as the present, and other 
worlds bend to study the drama of redemption 
which is played on this low earth. 

The root idea here is that of the Spirit working 
through the ages. The thought of the Trinity, 
which appeared so succinctly and yet so completely 
in the opening salutation, spreads its gracious 
shadow still over the Apostle’s message. The 
simple naturalness with which such phrases as the 
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“ Spirit of Christ ” and “‘ the Holy Ghost sent down 1 Peter i. 
from heaven” come in is itself sufficient evidence 10-12. 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was intertwined 

with the very life of the Church, and was not 

artificial but experimental. And the point for the 

moment is the continuity of the working of that 

Spirit, binding all the ages into one. 

To some types of mind the idea of continuity The Value of 
makes little appeal: they are Athenians, spending Continuity. 
their time in hearing or telling new things. To 
others it makes great appeal, and they are not the 
least wise. If God is working at all, most probably 
He has been preparing His own way before Him: 
it is worth while to trace His footprints and search 
out His beginnings and watch the evolution of His 
plans. And for the first Apostles and apologists 
of Christianity the thought had an especial worth: 
the easiest attack on the faith in the early days 
was that it was a new thing: the obvious and reason- 
able defence was that it was old as well as new, a 
thing prepared from the foundations of the world. 
Christian believers were driven to make the Old 
Testament their Bible before they had any written 
New Testament to steer by; and it comforted and 
helped them to feel under their feet the deep founda- 
tions, and to recognise in their Saviour, however 
surprising the glory of His grace, no mere isolated 
portent but the climax of the travail of the ages. 

There is something very helpful still in that same 

thought of continuity, if we are careful to interpret 

it not in any external and mechanical way but 

along lines which are living and spiritual. The wise 
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I Peter i. do not desire a new religion though they desire new | 
10-12. _ experiences of the ancient grace: what they long for 
is contact with the Eternal—the one Reality which 
is older than the immemorial hills and newer than the 
newest need. Glory be to the Father and to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, 
is now and ever shall be, world without end, Amen. 
The Apostle, then, teaches us to recognise the 
same living Spirit behind the true religion in every 
Stages in Re- age. There were many stages in Divine revelation, 
Sbesiegtoh the which came “ at sundry times and in divers manners.” 
pirit. A 
There were also many stages in the human appre- 
hension of what was revealed, as honest and earnest 
souls learned to think the thoughts of God after 
Him. But all the way along the patient Spirit of 
the Highest was Himself leading and teaching. 
Our Lord Himself recognised that His way had been 
so prepared before Him. “He found the place 
where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor.” He found that day more than 
a place in a scroll; He found a deep correspondence 
between the old picture of the Servant of the Lord 
and the instincts and purposes which were stirring 
in His own heart, and He did not hesitate to include 
this correspondence among His credentials: that 
His way had been so prepared was to His own soul 
an encouragement, and a sign to every eye that 
cared to see. 
The Spiritin The working of the same Spirit also helps to 
the Prophets. explain why the prophets sometimes spoke words 
which were greater than they knew. It is not 
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implied that they were inert instruments, mechanic- 1 Peter i. 
ally moved by a force from without: the very 10-12. 
opposite is involved in the strenuous, energetic 

words which are here used of them,—‘ they sought 

out, they searched diligently”: if these words 

mean anything at all they mean that the intellectual 

side of a prophet’s life was full of an active spirit 

of enquiry. There was a pagan conception of 
prophecy which used as its parable the action of 

the plectrum on the lyre: the spirit was an external 

force acting on an instrument which could do 
nothing but receive; and a voice was heard which 

said, “The man sleeps but I wake.” But that 
pagan conception is not the Biblical conception, 

which is much more profound and rational: people 

who can “seek out and search diligently” are 
obviously not asleep: they are themselves: they 

are awake and free. Their powers are consecrated : 

their observation is quickened: the whole man is 
kindled. So the message is coloured on one page 

by the ethical sternness of an Amos, on another by 

the domestic sorrow of a Hosea, on a third by the 
natural eloquence of Isaiah—each man bringing 

as well as receiving, though bringing above all a 

mind eager to learn what his Lord will teach. But 

in them and through them with all their powers and 
qualities One mightier than themselves was at work: 

“ the Spirit of Christ was in them”: albeit in partial 

and preparatory ways, they were all His servants. 

As the Apostle looks back into those eager eyes Two 

of long ago, he seems to see two things reflected FY Pa 
beforehand in their looks of wonder. 
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One is “ the grace that should come unto you.” 
It is a favourite idea of the New Testament writers 


tie Catholic that the extent and glory of the Christian redemp- 
ope 


tion, while contained in the words of the Old Testa- 
ment writers, was hidden from their full apprehension. 
It is this that. St Paul speaks of as “‘ the mystery,” 
the doctrine that Christ is for the whole world and 
not for the Jews alone. That mystery had been 
covered by God’s hand through the ages: now in 
Christ it was open and legible, that all the world 
might read. When St Peter wrote, the wonder was 
not yet gone from the thought that there was grace | 
for all men and a Gospel for all nations and a Holy 
Spirit willing to bestow Himself even upon those 
who had been called common and unclean. That 
“catholic hope,” as Dr Hort calls it, was now 
being realised in ways undreamed of, and a new 
and wonderful significance was being read into the 
ancient promise, “the Gentiles shall come to Thy 
light and kings to the brightness of Thy rising.” 


The Suffering The other theme on which the prophets gazed 


Saviour. 


with knitted brows from afar was “the sufferings 
destined for Messiah? and the glories that should 
follow them”: they had foresight of these things— 
they knew not in what time or season they should 
come to pass. Nowhere does the Old Testament 
show its profound insight more clearly than in the 
place it gives to the idea of vicarious suffering : the 
sacrificial system was one great complicated parable 


of the sacrificial principle which is set into the very 


life of the universe : the prophets had it too, notably 


1 Lit., ‘‘the sufferings unto Christ.” 
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in the great picture of the Suffering Servant. There 1 Peter i. 
were depths of meaning there which were never 10-12. — 
fulfilled save in Christ, and yet perhaps we wrong 

His Cross and make it harder for men to receive 

the message of His Passion if we view it too much 

as an isolated portent. This thing after all is in 
Scripture because it is first in the universe and in 

life: God’s best suffer most, and there is a law of 
solidarity which binds up the good with the evil. 

Not once alone has the corn of wheat fallen into 

the ground and died that it might bring forth fruit 
abundant—when the Master used the figure of 

Himself, He was making His Cross the supreme 
illustration of a great universal law from which 

He, though the Son of God and the King of men, 

did not desire to escape. 

Yet those who have seen the sufferings have not The Suffer- 
seen them alone: they have also seen “the glories eg 
that should follow them.” How often the New 
Testament links together the two thoughts of the 
suffering and the glory! The risen Lord asked 
the disciples on the way to Emmaus: “ Ought not 
the Christ to suffer these things and to enter into 
His glory?” Paul loves to compare and contrast 
the two ideas as in the famous sentence (2 Cor. iv. 17), 
where he so carefully balances the one against the 
other, “ affliction’ and “glory,” a “light” afflic- 
tion and a “ weight’”’ of glory, an affliction which 
is “ but for a moment ” and a weight of glory which 
is “eternal.” On both sides of the matter the 
prophets spoke better than they knew: they were 
explained now by the Cross and by the Crown, by 
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I Peter i. the most holy Passion and by the far-spreading 


10-12. 


Watchers 
from afar. 


kingdom which was its fruit and recompense. 
Explain the spaciousness of their thinking by the 
working of that Spirit who had been patiently 
teaching men of many generations, pointing once 
unto a time to come, now in the fulness of the time 
preaching the Gospel through His messengers. 

May not these great happenings on our earth be 
of interest to other worlds as well? St Peter 
evidently thinks so: “ which things angels desire 
to look into”: the Greek verb suggests an eager 
and straining gaze—an attitude like that of the 
Damozel in the poem :— . 


“The blessed Damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven.” 


The resemblance has often been noted between 
this phrase and the great passage in St Paul 
(Ephes. ili. 10) in which the Church is made a lesson- 
book to the heavenly places :—“ to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and the powers in the 
heavenly places might be known through the Church 
the many-coloured wisdom of God.” There is 
nothing unreasonable in such a supposition. We 
are interested in other worlds: we have studied 
the mountains of the Moon, the canals of Mars, the 
satellites of Jupiter. It is conceivable that eyes 
even sharper than ours may from some of these 
planets be watching us: indeed, it is not hard to 
imagine an entirely different quality of observa- 
tion being at work on levels where our telescopes 
cannot take us. There may be beings not so much 
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interested in our continents and seas and polar 1 Peter i. 
snow-caps as in the facts of spiritual life and death, 10-12. 


the defeats and victories of the Church, the advance 
or retreat of the redemptive forces of history. 


One wonders what such observers make of two their 


of the commonest elements of our earthly experi- 
ence—our sin and our pain. Those who have never 
sinned—what do they make of our sin? It must 
puzzle them sorely: perhaps their feeling is like 
that of some simple, innocent child who comes into 
contact for the first time with some of the uglier 
facts of life—a drunken brawl in the streets making 
him afraid, a deed of violent cruelty sickening 
his heart. And those who have never suffered— 
what do they make of our sorrow? Perhaps they 
dream over it, and try to imagine it, as someone 
who had never been in the battle might imagine 
to himself the horrors of war—Elaine, for instance, 
dreaming over Lancelot’s shield, as she 
“Now guessed a hidden meaning in his arms, 
Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it, 


And every scratch a lance had made in it, 
Conjecturing when and where,” 


Can they understand our sin and our sorrow from 
the outside? Possibly not. It takes either a 
sinner or a Saviour to understand sin. Perhaps 
it takes one who has borne the Cross, again either 
a sinner or a Saviour, to understand sorrow. And 
when we want the complete commentary on Calvary, 
the best interpretation of the sufferings of Christ, 
we will not go to any “ winged watcher of the skies,” 
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I Peter i. fascinating though his thoughts might be, but. to 


10-12. 


some sinful soul who at Calvary has lost his burden, 
and goes on his way with a merry heart, singing. 
“He hath given me rest by His sorrow and life by 
His death.” 


For MrprraTion AND PRAYER. 


That which was the great business of the 
Prophets and Apostles, both for their own | 
times and to convey them to us, we regard not ; 
and turn our eyes to foolish wandering thoughts, 
which Angels are ashamed at. They are not 
so concerned in this great mystery as we are; 
they are but mere beholders, in comparison 
of us, yea, they seem rather to be losers some 
way, in that our nature, in itself inferior to 
theirs, is in Jesus Christ exalted above theirs. 
It is our shame and our folly that we lose 
ourselves and our thoughts in poor childish 
things, and trifle away our days we know not 
how, and let these rich mysteries lie unregarded. 

Archbishop Leighton. 
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WHEREFORE gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ; as obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your 
ignorance: but as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation ; because it is written, Be 
ye holy ; for Iam holy. 


In no part of the New Testament, however full of 1 Peter i. 
rhapsody and exultation, is it possible to remain 13-16. 
long out of sight of the moral obligations of Moral Obli- 
the Christian calling. There were some forms of &#°S: 
ecstasy, frequent in the ancient Hast, which, if not 

immoral, were at least non-moral in their quality : 

the tourist, who in Cairo and Constantinople goes 

to see the “ howling dervishes,” has before his eyes 

a specimen of such non-moral ecstasy surviving 

unto this day. But the “joy unspeakable and 

full of glory’ of which we have been reading is 

not like that; nor is it unpractical, dwelling only 

in the heavenlies ; nor yet divorced from life. Let 

this joy surge never so high, it is all a moral 
obligation. We notice this constantly in St Paul: st Paul and 
his letters, however full they may be of the- Moral Duty. 
ology, doxology, controversy, contemplation, almost 

always end in practical counsel, often in regard. to 
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very elementary moral duty. There was great 
need for this in view of the kind of world which 
surrounded the new-born Church, a world full of 
lying and stealing, full of lusts and passions, full 
of hatred and strife. We are often surprised, in 
reading the New Testament, to think that it should 
be necessary to warn Christian people against so 
many of the coarser vices and the more obvious 
sins. Yet the very warnings remind us how great 
was the moral need of the world when Christianity 
began its work, and how great the transforming 
power of the grace of that God Who 
‘from the mire 

In patient length of days 

Elaborated into life 

A people to His praise.” 

Here St Peter strikes the same practical note 
and makes the same ethical demand. His “‘ Where- 
fore” in v. 13 is rooted in all that has gone before,— 
the revelation of God the Father, and of God the 
Son, and of God the Holy Spirit. It is all an 
obligation. Life cannot be what it used to be, since 
these great realities have arrived upon the scene. 

‘“T am holy ”—that is the foundation thought 
of this paragraph, and it is one of the oldest of all 
the thoughts which men have learned to link with 
the name of God. When men began to “ think 
magnificently of God,” this thought entered almost 
of its own accord, with the human conscience to 
support it and its own inherent reasonableness to 
commend it. And so there entered also one of 
the oldest, and newest, difficulties of the religious 
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life, the difficulty of living up to the level of a I Peter i. 
‘thought so high. The great illustration—unless a 13-16. 
greater be the history of the Christian Church—is 
the history of Israel from its dim beginnings to its 
later sorrows and tragedies. They believed in a Thy God thy 
holy God: their prophets and priests taught of glory. 
Him: their psalmists sang of Him; but ever, as 
the same prophets and psalmists most frankly show, 
their living lagged far beneath and behind their 
theoretical believing. Men have often been taunted 
with making their gods in their own image; and 
times without number they have done so: but once 
at least it was not so. It was the glory of Israel 
that her God was made not in her image but im- 
measurably higher, not only in power and splendour 
but in every moral and spiritual attribute: His 
service was a moral obligation to which His chosen 
people were often most unwilling to conform: 
His character was so lofty that it was the rebuke 
and condemnation of those who believed but did 
not obey. The doctrine of such a Deity was ever 
a moral challenge: His worship was an upward 
calling. The most reasonable interpretation of 
such a phenomenon is that this thought of God was 
a real revelation : man did not evolve from his inner 
consciousness alone this dream of a God Who was 
so far above and beyond him. 
Lord Morley says that holiness is “the deepest Stages in 
of all words that defy definition.” Yet there were Holiness : 
: ? eparation. 
two clearly marked stages in the great idea, and 
they both are needed for the interpretation of the 
passage now before us. 
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The First Epistle of Peter 
1. The first stage was the thought of separation. 


ms 


Perhaps the conception of holiness originated in a | 


sacred site, marked off from the footfall of the crowd 
and set apart for higher ends, in a sacred object, 
tabooed to baser touch and dedicated to the deity. 


The first éemplum existed when a man, willing to © 


do honour to his God, cut the turf or built the fence 
round a certain aréa, and said “‘ This shall be His.” 
And when we study the Levitical machinery of 
holiness, we feel that, however many be its divine 
sanctions and spiritual implications, it is on one side 
of it this primitive idea of separateness drawn out 
and applied to many points of life : it is an elaborate 
code whereby a whole nation was separated unto 
Jehovah and marked off as a people for His own 
possession. And in the holiness of God Himself as 
of His people there was something of this separate- 
ness which for urgent reasons had to be emphasised : 
the ethnic gods were more or less entangled in the 
processes of nature: paganism ran easily and natu- 
rally into pantheism. The God of Israel was not 
like that: the Source and Creator of natural 
processes, He was never the prisoner of His own 
works, nor to be confused with the Nature which He 
had called into being: He was distinct and alone, 
and His immanence was ever balanced by His 
transcendence. 

Even in the New Testament era the conception 
of holiness included this primal idea of being set 
apart. Some even go so far as to say that in the 
New Testament there is nothing about growth in 


holiness : there is growth in knowledge, and growth ‘ 
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in grace, but not growth in holiness. For to be 1 Peter i. 
dedicated is to be holy, and dedication is an act that 13- 16. 
is over once for all, not a process which grows by 

slow degrees. Perhaps this is to strain the New 
Testament teaching a little by dwelling upon the 

letter at the expense of the spirit. But there is 
something in the idea, and it is very visible in the 
Epistles. St Paul is not afraid to hail as Saints 

those who are morally very crude and imperfect ; 

they are set apart for the Divine service, and the 
Divine Grace has begun to work in its own posses- 
sion—all else will come. The world is divided 
between the saimt—the dedicated soul—and the 
profane person, like Esau, whose life is no shrine 

but common ground, open to the tread of any influ- 

ence or impulse: there is not much hint of any 
middle position. 

The primal parable of the marked-off area is still a God’s en- 
parable for modern men. We are too much in the “!°s¥te 
common market-place : the traffic of it surges round 
us and through us: its dust gathers thick upon 
our souls. We need the marked-off area within: we 
need that our hearts should be themselves God’s en- 
closure, where we can find Him when we need Him, 
whither, at the cry of our necessity, He will come. 

2. Yet however much the idea of separateness be Stages in 
emphasised in Old Testament or in New, the con- Vi gh 
ception of holiness always includes more than that : Life Divine. 
it ever points toward “moral enlargement and 
spiritual perfection.” The great scene in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, when Isaiah saw the Lord high and 
lifted up and heard the Trisagion go sounding 
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through the holy place, has done more than any 
other picture to familiarise the hearts of men with 


the word Holy as applied to God. But who can be 
satisfied there with any merely negative interpreta- 
tion? The prophet’s vision of his own sin and his 
people’s sin was in the presence of a God not only 
transcending Nature and separate from His works 
but in character all-glorious, the greatest Moral 
Reality in the whole universe of thought and life. 

It is significant that our Lord has a vocabulary 
of His own in this matter. He rarely uses the 
word Holy as applied to God, though in the great 
Intercessory Prayer the phrase “ Holy Father” 
occurs (St John xvii. 11). In the Sermon on the 
Mount He prefers the word “ perfect,” which perhaps 
we may take as a deliberate retranslation of the 
ancient idea of holiness into its most positive New 
Testament significance. ‘‘ Ye shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” There was a 
danger in a too negative conception of holiness: 
mere separateness might be mere Pharisaism; but 
those who were made sharers of the being of God 
were made sharers of His vitality as well. That 
is why in Christianity the old distinction between 
religion and morality disappears: the true religion 
completes itself in the most lofty morality; and 
morality cuts itself off from its supreme source and 
stay if it forgets the secret of the true religion. 
This is a holiness which can mix with men and 
make itself felt upon life: and even the world 
of the market-place is the better for its presence— 
“the new man,” as St Paul says in a passage 
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(Hphes. iv. 24, R.V.), closely resembling St Peter’s I Peter i. 
thought, “which after God hath been created in 13-16. 
righteousness and holiness of truth.” 

St Peter does not allow us to forget two points Holiness and 
of practical value. (a) There is no holiness without sec 
effort. “ Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind ”’ : 
that was an old parable of the strenuous life : the 
girt-up loin was the sign of readiness for activity, 
exertion, conflict. The memory of the Passover 
night had hallowed the idea from ancient days: 
“thus shall ye eat it, with your loins girded, your 
shoes on your feet and your staff in your hand ”— 

a fit arrangement for soldiers and for pilgrims. 
Our Lord had taken over the idea: “ having your 
loins girt.” But whether in Exodus or in the 
Gospels or in Peter the parable of the girt loin is 
anything but the parable of an easy life. The 
impression is deepened by the next phrase: “ be 
sober perfectly,’ for probably the adverb is meant 
to fit in here rather than in the following clause 
about hope. These men who are engaged in a 
struggle not only with their whole environment 
but with their former lusts will require all their 
wits about them: no sentry on guard, no sailor 
in a rock-strewn channel, ever needed to be more 
vigilant, clear-eyed and level-headed. Putting both 
phrases together we hear, as Dr Hort says, a call 
to “a moral discipline of thought and reason.” 
This is not the kind of thing that men attain on 
“flowery beds of ease.” There is no holiness 
without effort, because there is no holiness without 
discipline. 
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IPeteri. (6) But also there is no holiness without grace. We 
13-16. saw how in an earlier verse the great salvation was 
a and looked upon as present and not merely future, and 
here again the idea seems to be the same, for prob- 
ably the true rendering is “hope for the grace 
which is being brought unto you in the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” The great unveiling is already 
going on in experience, and the grace which is to 
make all things possible is already mobilised for 
action. In the light of that, even in presence of 
persecutions without or lusts within, no despair 
is permitted and no paradise.stands barred to entry. 
This has ever been the secret of the saints: the 
saints who have felt themselves to be the chief of 
sinners have clung to it the most passionately. 
Thomas Boston of Ettrick writes in his Journal of 
the hard struggle of his spirituality with his earthli- 
ness. “ The sense of my carnality pressed so sore 
that I could scarcely get out a word for some time. 
When I got liberty to speak, my soul protested 
before God and angels that, though I could not 
shake myself loose of my lusts, Christ should be 
most welcome to make havoc of them.” So once 
and again, saints struggling with their “ former 
lusts’ have turned with hope and peace to that 
grace without which all their efforts were vain. 
TheCovenant The Talmud has a story about Abraham.! “In 
of Grace. the hour when Jehovah spake to our father Abraham 
‘Walk before Me and be thou perfect,’ Abraham 
was frightened. He thought to himself, ‘Is there 
perchance something worthy of blame in me?’ 
1 Quoted by Dr. Hort. 
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But when he heard the words, ‘I will make my I Peter i. 
Covenant between Me and thee,’ his mind became 13-16. 
at rest." Yes—the Covenant of Grace is the secret 

of the saints. “ By the grace of God I am what I 

am,” said St Paul. And by the same grace, not 

least wonderful in its exceeding patience, we too 

shall be what we hope to be. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


It is not to the clever folk, nor even to the 
scientific folk, that the empire over souls 
belongs, but to those who impress us as having 
conquered nature by grace, as having passed 
through the burning bush, and as speaking, 
not the language of human wisdom, but that 
of the divine will. In religious matters it is 
holiness which gives authority. 

Henri-Frédéric Amiel. 
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THE GREAT REDEMPTION 
1 Perer i. 17-19. 


Anp if ye call on the Father, who without respect. of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear: forasmuch as ye know that ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from 
your vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers ; 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot. 


Ir is good to be reminded that there are some things 
which silver and gold cannot do. Silver and gold 
can do so much! They can buy pleasure: they 
can very often buy health: they can command 
service: they can open many doors which would 


otherwise remain closed, and lift worries which 


without their help would be unrelieved. Silver 
and gold are almost omnipotent—almost but not 
quite. How deep the Apostle goes—shattering all the 
conventional judgments of the market-place! There 
are some things after all which cannot be done by 
silver and gold: they can only be done by blood. 
The holy obligation is still haunting the Apostle’s 
heart as he begins this section: he is in a mood of 
deepest reverence and will have his readers share 
that mood with him. It looks as though the open- 
ing clauses of the Lord’s Prayer, that profound but 
most simple lesson in reverence, were not far from 
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his thoughts: “Our Father which art in heaven, 1 Peter i. 
hallowed be Thy name!” The sequence here is 17-19. 
the same: “if ye call on Him as Father, pass the 
time of your sojourning here in fear.” And another 
and still older message also seems to have its echo 
in the phrase, “Who without respect of persons 
_judgeth according to every man’s work.” The 
Book of Deuteronomy had first sounded that note 
“the Lord your God. . . regardeth not persons, 
nor taketh reward” (Deut. x. 17). It was to such 
a God that the Apostle bade his readers cling—a 
God with no narrow favouritisms, a God who could 
not be bought or bribed, a God who will judge men 
as they are. It was this quality in Him which had 
made Him open the door of welcome to the Gentiles 
on the same terms as to the Jews: it was the same 
quality which made it a solemn thing for Jew or 
Gentile to be His elect: He will not allow the 
privileged to forget their obligations: He will not 
spare His own. We see then once more that the 
moral edge of the Christian gospel is not blunted 
but driven home: the new-found joy and liberty 
do not encourage moral carelessness. The thought 
is St Paul’s thought—“ perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God ” (2 Cor. vii. 1). 

The solemnity deepens, and becomes more full Redemption 
of tenderness and grave surprise, as the Apostle 24 is Price. 
goes on to tell of the price that has been paid for 
the very possibility of this new and nobler living. 

His language is worth the most careful examination, 

with all theories and prepossessions put away: a 

good many passages of Scripture which to some 
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modern readers are difficult would lose their diffi- 
culty if we could forget some hardened customs of 
interpretation and re-examine the words themselves 
to discover what they really say. And St Peter’s 
handling of the matter here is exceedingly fresh and 
original. There may be in his heart an echo of the 
words of Christ when He spoke, of giving His life 
a “ransom for many,” or of a phrase in the Book 
of Isaiah in which the Babylonian captives were 
told that they were to be “redeemed without 
money.” But though such phrases may have 
furnished the external mould for his thought, he 
is mainly concerned to keep close to his own and his 
readers’ experience. And a living experience is 
always an original thing: moreover it is a thing 
which we cannot afford to ignore. The Apostle’s 
appeal is directly to experience: “ ye know that ye 
were ransomed.” Watch carefully how in the 
light of experience he first defines their redemption, 
and then how he explaims it by linking it with the 
Cross and Passion of the Master. 

1. He defines their redemption by telling them 
that they have been ransomed from aimless living: | 
“ve know that ye were redeemed from your vain 
manner Of life.’ Now whether our views of the 
atonement are orthodox or otherwise, we shall 
certainly not grudge to anyone his redemption from 
vanity of living. Vanity! It is a dreary word: 
it moans like a winter wind through the Book of 
Kcclesiastes, the dirge of hope, the knell of effort— 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” And the thing 
is as dreary as the word—a life without purpose, a 
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driftwood life floating with the stream, or at best 1 Peter i. 
a bewildered life without anything to turn it from 17-19. 
a problem into an enterprise. There are multitudes 
of lives in the modern as in the ancient world which 
need nothing quite so much as the redemption which 
is so defined, to be redeemed from their own empti- 
ness, to have their aimlessness changed into purpose 
and their futility into accomplishment. If that 
could be done for them, it would be their Red Sea 
crossing—their passage from Egypt to the Land 
of Promise. 


“Defend me . . . from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” ? 


But there is another element in this definition ; —Ransom 
it is contained in the words “ received by tradition roe hee 
from your fathers’: they had been redeemed not 
only from aimlessness but from traditionalism, from 
conventionality, from the power of the dead hand. 

Again the appeal is to experience: they knew that 
this was so. Traditions which had once lain like 
fetters upon their souls had been broken and cast 
aside: authorities which had once been terrifying 
had now lost all their terror, and, like the bird out 
of the snare of the fowler, their souls had escaped. 
Few things are more wonderful about the life of 
the New Testament Church than its moral origin- 
ality. It was a life which had conquered tradition 
and so conquered a world which entrenched itself 
in tradition. It was a life which, having long 
worshipped the past and bowed to its judgment, 
1 William Cowper, The Task. 
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I Peter i. had suddenly become responsible to a living Saviour 

17-19. and submissive to the verdict of a judgment to 
come. There are such souls even yet in a convention- 
ridden world: we must honour their quiet heroism. 
We must go deeper: we must praise and honour the 
God who has wrought this wonder in them. For 
it is not only a victory: it is a redemption. God 
is in it, giving the call, and pointing the way, lest 
His chosen remain 


“With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize.” 


The Motive 2. But now we get beneath definition to explana- 
that sets free. ti5n - how did all this come to pass? “ Not with 
corruptible things as silver and gold.” Some think 
the reference may be to the golden calf and the folly 
of those who said, “these be thy gods, O Israel, 
which have brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” But be that as it may, the Apostle has 
a special dislike of what is corruptible: perhaps 
he has seen how easily human life can be corrupted 
by what is corruptible, and so he tells us of 
“an inheritance incorruptible,” and later of “an 
incorruptible seed,” and here of a redemption “ not 
with corruptible things, but with blood.” It ig 
not easy to exhaust the depths of words so great as 
these, but this at least is plainenough. Such a moral 
and spiritual revolution as that which the Apostle 
outlines cannot be wrought without a mighty motive, 
If aimlessness is to be turned into purpose, the heart 
must be kindled: if the power of the past is to be 
driven out of the soul, it can only be by the expulsive 
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_ power of a new affection which shall be stronger 1 Peter i. 
than the ancient tyranny. That kindling came 17-19. 
to them through the love of Jesus Christ, the love The Sign of 
of which the Cross was the supreme and uttermost ~~" 
sign. That power to save their lives from being 

vain and to make them sacrificial had come to them 

from a sacrifice so amazing and so overwhelming 

that it drew their wills into itself and broke their 

pride and rebellion once and for all. Even the 

spell of His perfect example and the authority of 

the teaching which could never be forgotten could 
scarcely, by themselves, have put into the lives of 

these men so much moral originality and spiritual 
intensity. But that this perfect and glorious 
Saviour should give Himself for them—it was this 

that turned the aimlessness and emptiness of their 

lives into a new and consecrated purpose. This 

made the vain manner of living no more congenial. 

This made the traditions of the past no more 
authoritative and supreme. The little motives 

were swallowed up by one which was greater 

than them all, and could only be answered with 

a heart-whole devotion :— 


“Love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for thee.” 


There are some things, then—let it be repeated The Impo- 
because we are so apt to forget it—which silver and (n° 
gold cannot do. There is a great scene in The Heart 
of Midlothian after Effie Deans has sinned her sin 
and has been taken prisoner for her crime. The 
little home is plunged into a horror of grief and 
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shame, and the Laird of Dumbiedykes draws out 
his purse, laden with golden guineas, with the 
vague thought that money can do anything, “ Jeanie, 
woman! it’s sad work, but siller will help it.” 
“‘ Davie, winna siller dot?” But there are some 
tragedies which silver and gold cannot mend. If 
a heart is aching, silver and gold cannot soothe it. 
If the world needs raising, silver and gold cannot 


The Power of lift it. It takes love. It takes ‘‘ Love Divine all 


Love. 


loves excelling.” And the Christian message is 
that God in His love has made this His task. So’ 
we humble ourselves to accept what He has given. 
Then, though we cannot repay, we at least acknow- 
ledge our debt by our obedience and offer our willing 
service in return for the free gift of God. “ Let 
Him never go forth from my heart,” says Leighton, 
concluding his comment on this passage, “ Who 
for my sake refused to come down from the Cross.” 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


Redemption was dear to Christ but free to 
us. When Christ was to buy, silver and gold 
was nothing worth: prayers and tears could 
not suffice, nor anything below His blood: 
but when we come to buy, the price is fallen 
to just nothing: our buying is but receiving : 
we have it freely without money and without 
price. 
Richard Baxter. 
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1 Perer i. 20, 21. 


Wuo verily was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifest in these last times for you, who by 
him do believe in God, that raised him up from the dead, and 
gave him glory ; that your faith and hope might be in God. 


Ir is not easy for the Apostle’s pen to leave the 1 Peter i 
name of Christ once it has entered his argument ; 20, 21. 
and these clauses are written round that name : Redemption’s 
they are full of the preparation of Christ, the mani- ioe he: 
festation of Christ, the confirmation of Christ’s 
claim by the mighty hand of God. The long pre- 
paration for Christ is here, even to its ultimate 
origin in the heart of the Eternal, “before the 
foundation of the world.” The phrase was a 
familiar one to Jewish minds,! and comes into the 
New Testament at various points. “I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the founda- . 
tion of the world. Inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. He 
hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of 
the world”’ (St Matt. xii. 35, xxv. 34; Eph. i. 4; 
Rev. xiii. 8). Redemption was neo accident. 
Christianity was older than the creation. Bethlehem 

1 #.g. it occurs in “‘ The Assumption of Moses.” 
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1 Peter i. and Calvary and Olivet had their place in the 
20, 21. Creator’s mind before the earth began to be. That 
men could feel like this and could speak like this 
is one of the multitude of proofs of the amazing 
impression made by our Lord upon those who 
knew Him: He was not dwarfed against the back- 
ground either of time or of the eternity lying 
behind and around it: He was so great that they 
felt He must have been prepared for from afar. 
—And Mani- After preparation came manifestation: ‘“‘ He was 
festation. manifest in these last times for you.” The word 
is the same as St John employs: “that eternal 
life which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us” (1 John i. 2). Both Apostles have in 
their mind, though St Peter does not work it out 
so fully as his friend, a Reality which did not begin 
to be at Bethlehem, an Eternal Reality which had 
its manifestation in time. It is not easy to define 
pre-existence: perhaps we could only define it 
fully if we completely understood the relations 
between the Eternal and the temporal. But the 
subduing power has been taken out of Christianity 
whenever Christian men have forgotten what the 
New Testament never allows us to forget—that 
a Higher than the human undertook redemption, 
that the eternal was manifest, that God came down. 
And after the great manifestation had been 
clouded over by the then inexplicable darkness of 
—And Con- the Cross, there came confirmation of all that Jesus 
firmation. had claimed to be and to do: “God raised Him 
up from the dead and gave Him glory.” The 
phrase is closely parallel with one in St Peter’s 
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preaching as reported in Acts (iii. 18, R.V.), “‘ the I Peter i. 
God of our fathers hath glorified His servant Jesus.” 20, 21. 
The manifestation which had been almost too good 

to be true was placed beyond all doubt by the 
Resurrection and its ““ many infallible proofs.” The 

triumphant gladness of this rings throughout the New 

Testament. Faith and hope have found their founda- 

tions and are strong enough to endure unto eternity. 

For the flower of all this is a Creed, very short Believers 
and simple but very profound: “you through through Him. 
Him are believers in God.” The two words 
“through Him” must not be left out: they give 
the specifically Christian element in this creed: 
there are many believers in God; Christians are 
those who believe in God through Christ, and they A Christ- 
cannot forget the source of their knowledge and Creed. 
certainty. The Church of the ages has underlined 
with the unfading scarlet of her gratitude and 
adoration these two words “through Him,” and 
they need to be underlined again to-day. For 
there is a tendency in many minds to reduce Christi- 
anity to a system of beautiful ideas, and to let its 
historical facts go overboard as a cargo scarcely 
worth saving. What is Christianity? Here is 
one type of answer :—it is the Fatherhood of God: 
it is the brotherhood of man: it is the spirit of 
social service: it is a fellowship of the nobler life. 

This is all true and excellent so far as it goes: 
nobody denies that such ideas as these are a 
considerable part of our Christian heritage. But 
are they Christianity? And is it possible to have 
Christianity without Christ ? 
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This vagueness, as one can see at a glance, is 
very unlike the New Testament. The note struck 
in the words “through Him” is characteristic of 
every writer or speaker who had to do with giving 
Christianity at first to the world. The most micro- 
scopic study of the New Testament writings cannot 
find any section with which this thought is not 
interwoven like a thread of gold. If St Peter says 
“We believe in God through Him,” St John has his 
“Worthy art Thou”: St Paul’s letters are one 
long doxology to the name of Jesus: St Mark, the 
earliest. evangelist, describes the Christian message 
as “the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” 
There is an immense difference between all this, 
and a set of ideas, however beautiful in themselves. 
In Christianity, all ideas, ideals, duties, gifts centre 
in a Person: whatsoever of true or beautiful is 
here comes from Him and is mediated through Him. 

And so this vagueness is not fair to the Master 
Himself. There is a great deal of unconscious 
ingratitude in the air, and if the great ideas which 
have meant so much for the moral and spiritual 
life of humanity have really come from Jesus of 
Nazareth, say rather from the Word Incarnate, 
the least we owe Him is not to forget Him but to 
join our hearts with the doxologies of the ages. We 
have not had a view of Christianity which is adequate 
or satisfying, or even historical, unless we have 
seen something of which He is the centre, so that all 
our beliefs and aspirations are mingled with the 
sense of our indebtedness. And to leave Him out 
of our Christianity is as unfair to ourselves as it is 
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to Him. Dr Chalmers once said that without a I Peter i. 
hold on Christ there was no hold on God at all. In 20, 21. 
modern life a historical commentary on that thought 

is being wrought out before our eyes: it is very 
evident that without a hold on Christ the hold is 
weakening on some of the other things which are 

best worth clinging to. It is a guide and safeguard 

to give Him His true place. If through Him we 
believe in God, then God is all the nearer, all the 
dearer, all the surer.. If through Him we believe 

in all high ideals, then duty is sweeter and the lofty — 

life more insistent in its call, more far-reaching in 

its range. If through Him we believe in sin and in 
salvation, then sin is more exceeding sinful and 
salvation is more greatly to be desired—the one 
because of the white light of His purity, the other 
because of the attraction of His love. It makes a 

great practical difference to be able to rest our 
loveliest and loftiest thoughts upon the definite 

basis implied in the words “ through Him.” 

“ Through Him ”—here alone is quiet certainty : Continuity 
here too is unity with all saints and continuity with ™ Christ 
the glowing love and devotion which have been the. 
life-blood of historical Christianity. From all lands 
and times believing souls rise up at the sound of 
His name to confess that they owe all to Him, that 
they have received all from Him. It is told of a 
certain saintly soul that in his extreme old age he 
was asked to visit a boys’ school. He was too 
frail to make a speech; but he opened his lips and 
repeated the names of Jesus from the whole Bible 
as the mystics have understood them, beginning 
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with the Old Testament, the Seed of the Woman, 
Shiloh, the Rose of Sharon, the Lily of the Valley, 
and coming out at the end of the New Testament— 
the Alpha and the Omega, the Lamb as it had been 
slain, the Bright and Morning Star. Across many 
differences of belief, a multitude of worshipping 
hearts will confess themselves of that school of 
thought. They are nearer so to Apostles and 
Saints than amid any nebulous hypotheses with 
the Name itself faded from among them. He who 
believes after that fashion has found a Friend and 
Guide. To Him also the Unseen is manifested 
and the Unknowable has unveiled His heart. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


T am sure that Christ hath many poor debtors 
in heaven beside Him: and when we are con- 
vened, man and angel, at the great day, in that 
fair last meeting, we are all but His poor 
debtors: it is hard to say who oweth Him 
most. 


Samuel Rutherford. 
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SEEING ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently: being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever. For all 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass, 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away ; but 
the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the word 


which by the gospel is preached unto you. 
g 


It is one of the glories of Christianity that it can 1 Peter i. 
be put into the very simplest words: the things 22-25. 
that baffle philosophers can be packed into the Great Sim- 
vocabulary of babes. Think how much of the Ee 
New Testament can be gathered round the three 
words—Life, Light, Love: here are the one- 
syllabled simplicities : here also are the abysses past 
all sounding. Two of these ideas make this 
paragraph—life, and from a certain source—love, 
and. of a certain quality. Love is mentioned first, 
but logically life takes precedence, for the life is 
the source of the love, and the love is the life 
made manifest. 

The opening words bring us back to the obligation —Holiness. 
of holiness which was so emphasised in the earlier 
part of the chapter. The verses lying between, 
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1 Peter i. which have dealt with the great redemption and 
22-25. —_ with the deep foundations of faith and hope, have 
been a digression, though the digression of a full 

heart, at home amid the central mysteries of salva- 

tion. Now the holy obligation returns again: 

believing souls have accepted it and are doing 

their best to live out its meaning: “ ye have puri- 

fied your souls.” There is nothing more pathetic 

in the long history of human aspiration than the 

—The Yearn- desire of the human heart for purity, often questing 
ing for it. through wild and devious paths in the desperate 
hope of a boon so great. The Old Testament has 

made us familiar with some of the forms taken by 

this desire among the Jews: but some of the Pagans 

had the longing also and their own ways of express- 

ing that desire. The word tauwroboliatus sometimes 

is found upon a pagan tomb. It meant that the 

person so remembered had in his life-time submitted 

himself to the tawrobolium. This was a ceremony 

in which the aspirant for purity went down into a 

deep pit in the ground: planks were laid over the 

mouth of the pit: then a sacrificial animal was 

slain upon the planks so that the shed blood trickled 

down upon the man beneath. Not in Jewish 

sacrifice alone were there shadows of the Cross or 

hints of the yearning of the human soul to be clean. 

Here the Apostle touches on one of the deepest 

of the secrets which cleanse the heart of man: 

he has dealt with redemption : now, returning upon 

his former thought, he has come to sanctification. 

“ Ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth.” 

We have already found in this chapter two great 
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fundamental things about believers—there is no I Peter i. 
holiness without effort, and there is no holiness 22-25. 
without grace. Here is another—there is no holiness Pape boa and 
without guidance. The guidance is given to those i 
who are willing to receive it. There is a good deal 

in the New Testament on what might be called the 
intellectual element in holiness. Sometimes that 

comes in indirectly, by force of contrast with the 
ignorance of the heathen: witness a phrase in the 

earlier part of this very chapter—‘‘ your former 

lusts in your ignorance.” Sometimes it appears 

more directly as when St Peter in ver. 13 bids his 

readers gird up the loins of their mind: or when St 

Paul speaks of “the new man, which after God 

hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 

truth ” (Ephes. iv. 24, R.V.); or when our Lord 

prays for His disciples that they may be sanctified 
“through the truth” (St John xvii. 17). As Dr 

Hort puts it, “the message brought to mankind 

in Christ commands by means of what it reveals.” 

The Incarnation is a commandment of humility. 

The character of the Son of Man is a commandment 

of purity and love. The Cross is a commandment 

of endurance and self-abnegation. And every ray 

of light in God’s historical revealing of Himself to 

man is a new declaration of His will for His people. 

But let. us get deeper than the thought even Le eiay and 
of guidance—as deep as the Apostle goes, to the © 
thought of life—life which is to some extent its 
own guidance, life which is able to appreciate and 
appropriate the guidance from above. “ Being born 
again ’’—the danger is that in the sheer familiarity 
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of the thought we may lose sight of its beauty and 
significance. Romance is here, beyond the dreams 
of poets. While winter lingers, the fields are bare 
and desolate. Warmer weather arrives, and one 
day when we look across the good old brown earth, 
we find it clothed, it seems by a sudden miracle, 
with living green. So the Apostle, as he looks out 
across Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, Bithyria, 
has a vision of life: life is sprouting and springing : 
life is proving itself by its beauty and worth. The 
age of miracles is not yet past. The Creator-spirit 
is at His ancient work once more. | 

For this life has its source: “ being born again, 
not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God which liveth and abideth.” It is 
a further illustration of St Peter’s dislike of the 
corruptible—his passion for the immortal and 
eternal. The natural life of man cannot rise above 
its own level, nor endure beyond its appointed 
span: the seed of birth carries within it the seed of 
decay. There is something better and diviner— 
able to triumph over death and chance and time. 

A word is always a wonderful thing. It becomes 
commonplace in our eyes, but the wonder returns 
when we pause to think about it; that an idea 
can clothe itself in a word and so become audible, 
intelligible, effective—say a word of command, a 
word of guidance, a word of revelation, a word of 
creation. Yet here is the wonder of all wonders 
and the wonder of all words—the word of the 
Christian message, in which God has at once revealed 
His own inmost heart and called His new creation 
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- into being. Unbidden the familiar quotation from 1 Peter i. 
the 40th chapter of the Book of Isaiah steals into 22-25. 
the Apostle’s mind, and flows from his pen. It was 
uttered first to Israel in exile. It was spoken, to 
use a beautiful phrase of Bunyan’s, “ when com- 
forting time was come.” It kept faith and hope 
alive when they were nearly dead. There was need 
again, in days of persecution, when the Church felt 
her weak and scattered condition, of such another 
comforting, quickening word. It was here already 
in Christ. The same God of comfort had come 
forth again on His ancient errand. He had one 
purpose through all the ages. And those who heard 
Him now need not envy those who listened to the 

-ancient prophet: they had “the word of good 
tidings’ which was preached to themselves and 
which had created within their souls life, and faith, 
and love. 

Especially love, for love is so set in the forefront Love and 
of this section as to gather to itself a special emphasis. Bey, 
This love is the crowning fruit of obedience: “ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren.”1 It might 
be better if we transliterated rather than translated 
the word rendered “ unfeigned’’: then we should 
get the word unhypocriical, and might hear in the 
Apostle’s phrase an echo of some of the counsels 
of the Master against hypocrisy. “The art of 
dissembling,” says Leighton, “though never so 


1 Of. the phrase in 2 Maccabees xv. 14 about Jeremiah: 
“This is the lover of the brethren, he who prayeth much for 
the people and the holy city.” 
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well studied, cannot pass in this King’s Court, to 
whom all hearts are open and all desires known.” 

And this same genuine love is, when seen from 
another angle, the crowning fruit of the new-created 
life within: “love one another with a pure heart 
fervently, being born again.” The new life is recog- 
nising itself in others. Everyone knows how men 
with a common interest—say scientific enthusiasm, 
or a common experience—say life at the same school 
or college, will draw together and establish a kind 
of freemasonry of their own. The greatest illustra- 
tion which history provides of this tendency is the 
Christian Church, and even in those early days of 
little scattered flocks, their miracle of unification 
and of mutual recognition was going on. There 
were still the old, sharp divisions between one nation 
and another, between Jew and Gentile, between 
Greek and barbarian, between master and slave ; 
yet this deeper unity was beginning to run across 
all those divisions—they were Christians : in their 
hearts they felt their unity: at the Lord’s Table 
they showed it: in a better world they knew it 
would be fully and finally realised. It will be 
perhaps the greatest thing which the Church has 
seen since apostolic days, when her Lord teaches 
her to recapture her ancient secret, and when across 
all her divisions that bond of brotherly love stretches 
again, warm and tender. 

Some of our scholars tell us that-the word rendered 
“fervently” here might be better represented by 
the word steadily, “as opposed to fitfulness and 
caprice,” Dr Hort says. The command is not only 
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- to love but to love and keep it going, to love and I Peter i. 
not to be weary in loving, however great the burden 22-25. 
or long the task. If that be the meaning, it fits in 
well with the tone and colour of the passage—those 
roots of redemption running back so far into the 

past, this undying word at work in the present, not 
fading like the poppies of the Palestinian fields, 
but bearing a harvest immortal and eternal. Can 
our love be like that? It ought to be so, with 
such an Example before it, with such a grace to 
strengthen it. 


For MEpIraTION AND PRAYER. 


What lives by life that is not Thine, 

I yield it to Thy righteous doom ; 

What yet resists Thy power Divine, 

Oh, let Thy fire of love consume. 

Yes, take my heart and im it rule, 

Direct it as it pleases Thee : 

I will be silent in Thy school, 

And learn what’er Thou teachest me. 
Tersteegen, trans. by C. Winkworth. 
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1 PETER ii. 1-5, 9, 10. 


WHEREFORE laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypo- 
crisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, as newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby : 
if so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. To whom 
coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but 
chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are built 
up & spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. . . . Ye area 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people; that ye should show forth the praises of him who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light: which in 
time past were not a people, but are now the people of God: 
which had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy. 


THE opening words kindle memories of that Gospel 
incident in which Jesus saw Nathaniel coming unto 
Him, and said, ‘‘ Behold, an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile.” Here is still the holy obligation 
of which the first chapter has been so full, though 
it is viewed here from one special angle, to bring 
out the element of transparency and sincerity with- 
out which true holiness cannot be. St Peter’s 
dislike of what is corruptible is matched by his 
hatred of what is guileful, twisted, insincere, 
malicious. This comes out in a double way: he 
wants his readers to lay aside all guile: he also 
wants them to long for “the spiritual milk which 
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is without guile” (R.V.)—the sincere living by the I Peter ii. 
Sincere, the single-heartedness of man answering I-5, 9, 10. 
the transparent truth of God. 
“Truthful Spirit, dwell with me ; 
I myself would truthful be. . . 
And with actions brotherly 
Speak my Lord’s sincerity.” : 

Only so can the people of Christ show forth the —Its _ 
praises of Him who has called them “ out of dark- Necessity. 
ness into His marvellous light ”—the light which 
saves but which also tests and tries, which leads the 
weary into paths of peace but which is also the 
judgment of the hypocrite and the illuminant of 
every secret sin. Israelites indeed may be very 
far from their final perfection; they may be weak 
and conscious of their weakness; they may feel 
that the white robes of their ultimate victory are 
still far beyond their reach. But this at least they 
must bring—an honest purpose, a single heart, a 
sincere desire; and then they may be sure that 
in spite of all the length of the way and the risks 
of the wilderness, they shall one day arrive, by the 
grace of their Captain, at their Promised Land. 

The passage is crowded with thought, and the Three 
Apostle’s mind makes no attempt at formal con- Fisures of © 
sistency : he moves through three figures of speech, Babes, 
scarcely conscious when one fades into another. 

1. First he speaks of Babes—‘‘ newborn babes.” 
Richard Baxter said he believed in preaching 
occasionally over the heads of his people to make 
them humble and keep them “ in a learning state.” 

Some of the New Testament writers were adepts in 
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keeping their readers humble—sometimes perhaps 
by giving them thoughts too deep for ordinary men 
to explore, sometimes again by telling them quite 
bluntly that they knew very little and were only at 
the beginning of their explorations. Paul told the 
clever people of Corinth that he spoke to them as 
unto “ babes in Christ”? : even they, who had the 
feeling that “‘ they came behind in no gift,” had to 
be fed with milk and not with meat; for they were 
not able to bear it. Peter takes the same line here 
though his tone is less severe. 

There is only one danger in such handling of 
souls—the risk that those who are described as 
babes may be content to remain as babes and may 
not aspire to be men. The New Testament in its 
marvellous balance and comprehensiveness foresees 
the danger and provides against it, in the passage 
in Hebrews which reminds certain persons that 
they ought now to want solid food : surely they do 
not wish to be branded permanently as “ without 
experience” (Heb. v. 13, R.V.). The two forms 
of the thought are not contradictory, and indeed 
St Peter here provides his own corrective in adding 
to the thought of the “ milk without guile ” the note 
of purpose—‘‘ that ye may grow thereby unto 
salvation” (R.V.). Even an Apostle will be con- 
tent with an audience of babes if only they are 
hungry babes. Their hunger is the pledge that by 
and by they shall be babes no more. 

Every figure of speech breaks down at some 
point, and it is difficult to find an intellectual recon- 
ciliation between this metaphor of the ‘“‘ newborn 
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babes” and the moral qualities, “malice, guile, 1 Peter ii. 
hypocrisies ” and the rest, which they were required 1-5, 9, 10. 
to put away, the products of that pagan environ- 
ment in which their souls had been soaked from 
birth. Can the same person be both black and 
white? Experience reconciles every paradox, and 
in the experience of the Church from the first days 
until now souls have often been seen which were 
old in sin and young in Christ. “‘ There is no one 
comes to the school of Christ,” Leighton says, 
“suiting the philosopher’s word, ut tabula rasa, 
as blank paper, to receive His doctrine; but on 
the contrary all scribbled and blurred with such 
base habits as these—malice, hypocrisy, envy.” 
At some point they must begin as little children. 
What wonder if, belonging to two worlds, life-long 
citizens of one, fresh initiates of another, some of 
the mire of the former clings to them even when 
they have entered on the latter? But all things 
are possible to those who are born “ not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man 
but of God.” Science and faith conspire to teach 
us to believe in the survival of the fittest: what 
so fit to survive as the life which the Spirit has 
implanted ? 

2. Then he speaks of Stones—“ living stones, —Stones. 
built up a spiritual house.” The Apostle is fond 
of living things,—a living word, a living hope, living 
stones: he has looked into the face of death and 
seen its horror—the horror of evanescence, the 
horror of corruption: but life has triumphed over 
death and triumphs still, even in his vocabulary ! 
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This plural grows out of a Singular—“a Living 
Stone.” Echoes of the 118th Psalm are in the 
Apostle’s heart—a Psalm which was possibly sung 
when Israel came back from exile and rebuilt their 
temple and felt themselves to be again a chosen 
nation, instead of being cast away as they had 
feared. ‘‘ The stone which the builders refused,” 
proud nations, cutting and carving the world, not 
knowing the Architect’s plan!—‘is become the 
head stone of the corner.” Our Lord had seen 
in the words an unconscious forecast of His own 
immediate fate and ultimate glory (St Matt. xxi. 42), 
and it is so that His Apostle uses it here. These 
little Christian communities seemed very weak and 
helpless, tossed about by circumstances, mere 
derelicts in a purposeless welter. But no !—there 
was Something firm beneath them after all, “a 
Living Stone, disallowed indeed of men but chosen 
of God and precious.” And the security of their 
strength and permanence lay in this that they, the 
living stones, were joined to Him and built on Him. 

It is a true vision which discovers in this spiritual 
architecture a temple more glorious and more sig- 
nificant than any which hands can build or eye can 
see; and every other temple, from whitewashed 
chapel to great cathedral, is only a parable and hint 
of this. God has His own strange ways of choosing, 
polishing and raising His living stones. “‘ It seems 
to me,” Madame Guyon wrote of His discipline 
with her own life, “‘ that this stone is not polished 
except by blows of a hammer.” But His temple 
through joy or sorrow grows, and by privilege or 
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by discipline His stones are polished. Happy are I Peter ii. 
they who are built into the structure—they shall 1-5, 9, 10. 
outlive the earth and outshine the stars. 

3. And then he also calls them Priests—‘‘ an —Priests. 

holy Priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices” ; 
and again “ Ye are an elect race, a royal Priesthood, 
a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession.” 
Perhaps this was the idea which it was hardest 
for the Jew to apply to the outsider. Some indeed 
have nervously asked whether Christian folk are 
entitled to take to themselves the Old Testament 
promises of God to Israel and the titles of honour 
and gladness in which Israel gloried as in her birth- 
right. St Peter suffered from no such nervousness, 
and had no scruple about applying to Christian 
believers of all sorts Gentile as well as Jewish, the 
very proudest and most splendid things which had 
been said about Israel in the days of old. 

To the Jew there was no dignity so royal as that —The Last 
of a priest: no privilege greater than that of the oe 
man who was allowed to approach God, and lay Dignity. 

. gifts upon God’s altar, and provide in his own person- 
ality and work a meeting point between two worlds. 
That a Jew should apply such an idea to Gentile 
Christians showed how completely the Church had 
taken the place of the disobedient nation as God’s 
true and permanent Israel. These Christian men 
were priests—it was the last word in honour and 
dignity, the supreme proof of the Saviour’s amazing 
grace towards the outsider and the unworthy. In 
one sense there is only one Priest for the New Testa- 
ment faith, and no one is allowed to usurp His 
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I Peter ii. prerogative,—the Great High Priest who is passed 
I-5, 9, 10. through the heavens. Yet in another sense there 


God’s Act 
of Grace. 


is a nation of priests, a nation international, a great 
fellowship of those who in the true priestly mode 
are privileged to see God’s face for themselves, and 
offer the sacrifices of faith and love, and carry on 
the ministry of intercession, so that in them also 
two worlds meet and traffic goes on between earth 
and heaven. 

This was great glory for a few poor weak folk. It 
all began and ended in God’s mercy. “ In time past 
not a people but now the people of God, which had 
not obtained mercy but now have obtained mercy.” 
Hosea’s discovery of the Divine compassion had 
been filled with a new infinitude of meaning by the 
Christian redemption. All follows when once men 
are made sure of the Divine mercy through the 
Cross of Christ. “It is indeed a happy thing,” 
Leighton says, “to have in the soul an extract of 
that great archive and act of grace towards it, that 
hath stood in heaven from eternity.”” These men, 
persecuted by Roman emperors and hunted by petty 
officials, had a dignity and a gladness which nothing 
could take away from them. It was renewed in 
them every time they took out of their bosoms 
their “extract of God’s great archive and act of 
grace” towards them, and read it as. Christian 


read and re-read his Roll. And whether they knew 


the Patmos doxology or not, it might have been 

their thanksgiving as it ought to be ours: “ Unto 

Him that loveth us...and made us to be a 

kingdom, to be priests unto His God and Father, 
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i 


to Him be the glory and the dominion for ever I Peter ii. 
and ever.” I-5, 9, 10. 


For MeEpiration AND PRAYER. 


Human society is even now, as in the days 
when the Gospel was first preached, made up 
of Greeks enthralled by outward sense, of Jews 
resting in an outward law; and out of the 
midst of these a people has need to be yet 
more fully called, to find Him who is the end 
of the law to every one that believeth,—“ Christ 
the power of God, and Christ the wisdom of 
God.” 


Dora Greenwell. 
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XII 
THE APPRECIATION OF CHRIST 
1 Peter ii. 6-8. 


WHEREFORE also it is contained in the Scripture, Behold, 
I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious: and he that 
believeth on him shall not be confounded. Unto you therefore 
which believe he is precious: but unto them which be dis- 
obedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, the same 
is made the head of the corner, and a stone of stumbling, and 
a rock of offence, even to them which stumble at the word, 
being disobedient : whereunto also they were appointed. 
In the midst of the threefold description of the true 
Israel, there is a digression. The Apostle’s mind is 
full of the echoes of two kindred passages,—that in 
Isaiah (xxvili.) about the corner stone that was 
to be laid in Sion, and that in the 118th Psalm, 
which may be derived from the former, about the 
stone which the builders rejected. Nothing else 
but Christ fills up the meaning of those ancient 
words. And with a rush there comes upon his 
soul the thought of the opposite issues of the one 
fact. Any stone may be one of two things—some- 
thing to build with, or something to stumble over : 
supremely is this true of the Stone elect and precious : 
that Stone may turn to salvation, when men believe 
in it and build upon it, or to destruction, when men 
walking in the ways of disobedience stumble over 
it. Our Lord saw the same two processes at all 
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stages of development going on around Him. When I Peter ii. 
He said, “ Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none 9-8. 
occasion of stumbling in Me” (Matt. xi. 6) He Logs dl of 
implied that there was a risk of stumbling over Him z 
instead of deriving benefit from Him: when of 

the multitude of His nominal disciples many went 

back and walked no more with Him, and when the 

Jewish people and their rulers became settled in 

their antagonism and confirmed in their unbelief, 

He saw that danger turned into a grave and tragic 

reality. It has been so all through the ages. The 

prophets knew the meaning of this: they saw how 

the word of the Lord could not only open blind eyes 

and unstop deaf ears and be like a hammer breaking 

the rock in pieces, but also how it could make the 

heart of a people fat and their ears heavy and shut 

their eyes. It has ever been so with every great 

gift of God: he who appreciates, appropriates ; 

he who despises, is impoverished by his pride. 

To the modern reader perhaps the hardest thing Man’s Will 
in this digression, or indeed in the whole Biblical aoe 
way of looking at things, is the thought contained 
in the words, “ Whereunto they were appointed.” 

And whether given briefly as here, or more fully 
as in the kindred chapters in Romans where St Paul 
discusses the casting away of Israel, it seems to be 
akin to grim doctrines of reprobation which have 
now gone out of fashion, because they overbear 
the human will and seem to rivet on human action 
the fetters of a predestined fate. If St Peter’s 
words cause us any difficulty we may perhaps apply 
to them the sane and quiet interpretation which 
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as ii, Dr Hort applies! to St Paul’s longer argument. 


“ His purpose is to draw the utmost range of human 
perverseness within the mysterious folds of God’s 
will, so that nothing should be left outside, that 
God’s will may be seen at last im the far future 
accomplishing its purpose of good. The stumbling 
of the Jews. was for the salvation of the Gentiles : 
to be the conscious instruments of this expansion 
of God’s kingdom was the destiny appointed for 
them. But they were not cast utterly away for 
ever. The mercy which their stumbling had 
brought nigh to the Gentiles would in the depths 
of God’s unsearchable judgments be for them too.” 
It is the old perpetual difficulty of reconciling the 
Throne of God with the freedom of man: yet often 
in history do we learn that He rules because we see 
that He over-rules. And unless in some sense 
there lie above and around and beneath the little 
rebellions of our fretful race the folds of that Will 
which permits nothing without a reason, there is 
no solid footing anywhere, and the universe is given 
over to Chaos and old Night. — 

We turn thankfully to the brighter side of the 
same matter. There is no doubt that the Revised 
Version gives the true rendering here: “for you 
which believe is the preciousness.” Bring unbelief 
and you will find a mine without gold, a tree without 
fruit, a dogma without a revelation. But bring 
faith and you will find preciousness,— 

“A never failing treasury filled 
With boundless stores of grace.” 
1 In his First Lpisile of Peter, p. 123. 
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So strangely does the mind find according to I Peter ii. 
what it brings. It is worth while to remind ourselves 9-8. 
again that this is true of other good gifts of God, 
lest we should think that there is something arbitrary 
about the working of the Supreme Gift. Dr Henry 
Van Dyke has an essay! entitled ““ Who owns the 
mountains?” “What is property, after all?” 
he asks. ‘ The law says there are two kinds, real 
and personal. But it seems to me that the only 
real property is that which'is truly personal, that 
which we take into our inner life and make our own 
forever, by understanding and admiration and 
sympathy and love.... We measure success by 
accumulation. The measure is false. The true The Measure 
measure is appreciation. He who loves most has pio iiss 
most.” And here in St Peter’s words we come 
against the most important illustration of that 
general principle. ‘‘ The true measure is apprecia- 
tion,” and he who has learned to appreciate Christ 
at His true worth is rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. “For you which believe is the precious- 
ness.” Faith might be defined as the faculty of 
spiritual appreciation ; or if we look at it from the 
upper rather than the under side, we might call it 
a grace rather than a faculty, for it is the gift of 
God. But be it faculty from within or gift from 
above, there are ways open to us of developing and 
intensifying its power. 

1. This power of appreciation, like that which Appreciation 
we use in ordinary life, is partly based on knowledge herpes 
and grows with knowledge. It is a commonplace 

1 Fisherman's Luck. 
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eae ii. of human experience that the great masterpieces 


are only appreciated gradually, and come into their 
kingdom as men begin to understand them. It 
has taken some works of musical genius a genera- 
tion or two to establish their prestige. They were 
played at first to the few; the many had not ears 
to hear. Now with growing knowledge the many 
follow where the few first led. If a man does not 
enjoy a lecture by an expert, or a picture-gallery 
filled with the great masters, the reason, or a part 
of it, may be that he does not know enough to enjoy. 
The same thing applies to our appreciation of Christ. 
The first disciples grew in appreciation as they grew 
in knowledge. The beginning of discipleship was 
the beginning of that appreciation ; and as intimacy 
grew, they discerned more and more fully the 
preciousness which was unfolding itself before 
them, until Peter even amid his failures could assert 
his love, until John could say, ‘“ We know Him that 
is true,” until they all in their measure discovered, 
with Paul, ‘‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ ””— 
Christ the poor man’s infinite portion, Christ the 
El Dorado of the soul in quest of spiritual reality. 

Some modern believers feel themselves deficient 
in the power of spiritual appreciation because they 
cannot join sincerely in some of the great historic 
hymns of catholic faith and love. The raptures 
are too strong for them. The words are more 
passionate than they would employ. In such 
matters, there will always be difference of taste 
and temperament. But it is conceivable that some 
souls, if they only knew Christ better, if they 
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. deliberately made themselves students in His I Peter ii, 
school, might love Him more,—and more con. 9-8. 
sciously. It takes knowledge to appreciate the 
Portrait that is altogether lovely, to appreciate 
the Name that is a song. 

2. This power of appreciation is also based upon Appreciation 
hunger and thirst. Again, one may draw the analogy #84 Husser- 
from the ordinary affairs of life, for appetite is 
always appreciation. “The full soul loatheth an 
honeycomb ; but to the hungry every bitter thing 
is sweet” (Prov. xxvil. 7). There is a mental 
parallel: we appreciate a book which meets our 
need—our need of guidance, or of instruction, or 
of comfort; and its well-thumbed pages bear the 
marks of our appreciation, though a neighbour who 
did not feel the same need might have it upon 
his shelves, with the dust of neglect lying thick 
upon it. These things are parables of a spiritual 
reality to which St Peter’s words bring us near. 
Among those who early learned to appreciate Jesus, 
some of the most eager were those contemptuously 
branded “ publicans and sinners,” and what key 
had they to unlock this treasury except their sense 
of need? They—and many others like them since 
those golden days of the marvellous Ministry— 
were among the hungry whom He filled with good 
things while He sent the rich empty away. And 
the paradox of Proverbs has its counterpart in the 
spiritual. realm—to the hungry even the bitter 
things in Christ are sweet. A sense of need inter- 
prets the Cross which all the wisdom of the world 
cannot understand: it yields to the majestic and 
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inexorable claim against which the proud will still 
rebels: it submits to the rod of His discipline, and 
where others might find only a taskmaster, it says, 
“Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” So 
hunger is Christ’s interpreter, and poverty is His 
strange evangelist to draw His own to Himself. 

3. And appreciation, here as in other realms, is 
also based on sympathy. When a Walter Pater 
writes an appreciation of a William Wordsworth, 
the very act is a confession of a certain sympathy 
between the two minds. And two souls are often 
drawn together and learn to appreciate each other 
because they have both embarked upon a common 
aim. 

“Two clear souls 
That see a truth, and turning, see at once 
Each the other’s face glow in that truth’s delight, 
Are drawn like lovers.” + 


Did not our Lord put that from His own side when 
He said, ‘‘ Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
My voice”? They were servants of truth and He 
was King of truth, and therefore they and He 
drew together amid the whirling confusions of the 
world, and understood one another whosoever might 
misunderstand. It is a dangerous thing to allow 
ourselves to get out of sympathy with our Master, 
and to that risk we are continually tempted in 
this world that crucified Him—out of sympathy 
with His love, His purity, His humble and lowly | 
heart. We must pray for sensitive consciences and 
loyal wills, that the sympathy between Him and us 


1 Dr George Macdonald. 
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may not be broken, but that living near Him we r Peter ii, 
may discover how much is in Him of the very fulness 6-8. 
of truth and grace. A loyal conscience may discern 
wonders which mere skill of intellect may altogether 
miss. That is why the simple and the humble are 
often wiser than some who would be counted their 
teachers. They are in the fellowship. They have 
found their satisfaction. It is real. It is sufficient. 

It is abiding,—a preciousness which life does not 
exhaust, which still comforts and contents the 
soul when death loosens the grasp upon all other 
possessions. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


Blessed is the man who knows what it is to 
love Jesus. Love him, and keep Him for your 
friend, and He will stand by you when all 
other friends depart, and will not suffer you 
to perish at the last. 

He is very poor who lives without Jesus ; he 
is very rich who has Him for his friend. 

Thomas ad Kempis. 
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XIII 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 
1 Peter ii. 11, 12. 


DxaRxy beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; having 
your conversation honest among the Gentiles: that, whereas 
they speak against you as evildoers, they may by your good 
works, which oe shall behold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation. 


Tuts is not the first time we hear the pilgrim note 
in the Apostle’s words. The elect though scattered 
men to whom he wrote are described as “ sojourners ” 
in his opening sentence (i. 1, R.V.); a little later on 
they are bidden to pass the time of their sojourning 
in fear; and now through the window of these 
verses we see them again as men on a joumey, 
still with their loins girt, their shoes on their feet, 
and the pilgrim staff in their hand. It is perhaps 
difficult for some modern men to appreciate this 
point of view: they are so settled and comfortable : 
the world has treated them so well that they have 
no special longings towards fair Jerusalem. But 
there are some who are able to enter at once into the 
feeling and atmosphere of the words. Some people 
are driven by the circumstances of their life—the 
haunting shadows of mortality, the repeated strokes 
of bereavement and loss, the discipline of change 
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which empties them from vessel to vessel—to feel I Peter ii. 
themselves in movement all the time, with no 2, 12. 
final resting-place on earth. And even those with 

whom Providence has dealt more gently, with 

much comfort of walled gardens and restful bowers, 

must surely have moods and moments when the 
pilgrimage conception of our earthly existence 

comes home with new force and the soul hears the 
inexorable challenge of death and change. Pilgrim- 

age, whether we like it or not, is our portion: we 

are wise to accept it and to adjust ourselves to it— 


“Not with the sparrow building here a house ; 
But with the swallow tabernacling so 
As still to poise alert to rise and go 
On eager wings with wing-outspeeding wills 
Beyond earth’s gourds and past her almond boughs, 
Past utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” + 


For those who are thus on pilgrimage, St Peter 
has two main counsels. 

1. One is a counsel for their own well-being. It Counsel to 
is as tender in its tone as it is searching in its moral Pilgrims: 
purpose. “Dearly beloved, I beseech you as 
strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, —Against 
which war against the soul.” Such a counsel, P/eshly Lusts. 
needful at all times, was doubly needful in a pagan 
environment, where sensualism was visible on every 
side and where the very religion ran to uncleanness, 

For us, who have learned at the feet of Christ to 
find the true religion and the perfect morality in 
one worshipful obedience, it requires a distinct 
effort of the imagination to think ourselves back 


1G. G. Rossetti. 
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into the atmosphere in which not only were the 
Christian moral standards unknown but the popular — 
religion often culminated in the free play of licentious 
emotion. That was a part of the great ethical 
problem which the first Christian missionaries and 
teachers had to face: one can trace their anxiety 
about it not only here but on many a page of St 
Paul’s letters where he preaches a Saviour for the 
body and gives repeated warning against the peril 
of bodily defilement. So the pilgrim of God, as 
we see him here, carries about a battlefield inside 
his own personality. He has in him emotions and 
appetites of one order, the physical and fleshly. 
Yet he belongs to another order, the spiritual and 
eternal, into citizenship in which he has been called 
through Christ. No wonder if, being born of two 
worlds, carrying both inside him and feeling the 
opposite pull of both as they contend for his 
allegiance, he sometimes staggers and stumbles under 
the strain. “ The grace of God hath appeared .. . 
instructing us, to the intent that, denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and 
righteously and godly in this present world” 
(Titus 1. 11, R.V.). The pilgrim soul thanks God 
for the appearance of that grace. It is not only 
instruction—it is strength. It is reinforcement 
of the best that is in him. It is the secret of th 
severance and of victory. 

These fleshly lusts are indeed sometimes so strong 
that it is difficult to find a motive adequate to deal 
with them: they dizzy the brain, they carry reason 
off its feet. Those who have had to deal with the 
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young, in whom the tide of life flows strongly and I Peter ii. 
passionately, will sympathise with the perplexity II, 12. 
which Mark Rutherford expresses in his Auto- 
biography. “To this day I do not know where to 
find a weapon strong enough to subdue the tendency 
to impurity in young men; and although I cannot 
tell them what I do not believe, I hanker sometimes 
aiter the old prohibitions and penalties. Physio- 
logical penalties are too remote, and the subtler 
penalties . . . are too feeble to withstand tempta- 
tion when it lies in ambush like a garrotter and has 
the reason stunned in a moment.” And those who 
have learned the secret of the Christian religion will 
correspondingly rejoice with the same writer in his 
later discovery. “I only speak my own experience : 
I am not talking theology or philosophy. I know 
what I am saying, and can point out the times 
and places when I should have fallen if I had 
been able to rely for guidance upon nothing better 
than a commandment or a deduction. But the 
pure, calm, heroic image of Jesus confronted me and 
I succeeded. I had no doubt as to what He would 
have done, and through Him I did not doubt what 
T ought to do.” + 

The New Testament writers are never out of The Resist 
sight of that great motive, nor out of touch with 37c¢ant’ 
the power which is adequate to carry the motive 
to good effect. Of course, different aspects of the 
motive are employed. Here the point of approach 
is contained in the words “ as strangers and pilgrims.” 
The true pilgrim is the soul, and it has its destiny 

1 Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. 
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I Peter ii. to reach, however much the flesh may plead for 
II, {2. anchorage and settlement in the tangible scheme 
of things. There is a judgment beyond. There is 
a spiritual city to be attained. The soul in its high 
endeavour must not be hindered or betrayed by 
the flesh. Yet behind and beneath the motive 
which he immediately urges there is the great 
motive which sums up and transcends all other 
motives—that supreme motive of Christ. He is 
the soul’s Captain in the fight. He, when the 
fight is over, is the soul’s Destiny and Reward. 
“As winter doth her shrivelled branches cover 
With greenness, knowing spring-time’s soft desire, 
Even so the soul, knowing Jesus for a lover, 
Puts on a new attire. 


A garment fair as snow, to meet the Lover 
Who bids her come up higher.’’? 


Counsel to -2. The second counsel was for the general good. 
Pilgrims : ce ; 
The Witness | Having your way of life seemly amongst the 
of Character. Gentiles.” It is evident from various phrases in 
the letter that a good deal of mud-throwing had 
been going on: it has ever been a part of the 
machinery of persecution to start wild rumours and 
scatter slanders. Modern missionary literature is 
full of illustrations of this, as it is of illustrations 
of so many other New Testament happenings and 
experiences. The Chinese accuse the Christians of 
having “no father and no mother.” Hindu pride 
will ask with audible contempt as the Christian 
ambassador passes by, “‘ Who will fall into the pit 
of the Christian way?” ? These things cannot be 
1 Alice Cary. 
* Vide Miss Wilson Carmichael’s Things As They Are, etc. 
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argued down: they must be lived down. It is so I Peter ii. 
now: it wasso inthe beginning. And the Christian 11, 12. 
character did almost as much as the contents of 

the Christian gospel to turn the tide and to lay 

the foundations of Christendom. St Peter’s words 

had a historical and abundant fulfilment: “ that, 

whereas they speak against you as evildoers, they 

may by your good works, which they shall behold, 

glorify God.” 

These last words sound like an immediate echo Reticence 
of the Sermon on the Mount: “ Let your light so Tectinony. 
shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

The pilgrim of the ideal—he whose speech and - 
dress are strange in Vanity Fair—needs indeed to 
cultivate a certain indifference to public opinion, 
because he has found a higher guidance: and he 
must be careful to exclude from his heart every 
motive of self-display; the Master teaches that, 
and so turns His own counsel round about, when 
He says, “ Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men to be seen of them.” It is possible to 
carry indifference and reserve too far, so that we 
lose the opportunity of a testimony. “ They say: 
what say they? let them say” is an excellent 
counsel, so far as it goes, for the hour when evil 
tongues are let loose. But it scarcely goes far 
enough: the Master of our living says not only 
“Let them say!” but “Let them see!” St 
Peter uses a stronger word than St Matthew to 
describe that vision: one might almost render it 
“becoming the initiates of your good works,” as 
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though it were through Christian lives that pagan 
men must learn the secret of Christian living. They 
could scarcely be expected to learn it without this. 
And the awakened conscience finds here a test of 
its own Christian practice. Would anyone learn 
from me the secret of a happy life or of a holy life ? 
Would anyone learn from me the secret of an upright 
character and of a record void of offence? Would 
anyone learn from me how to persevere and how to 
overcome? So Christ’s pilerim leaves a track of 
light behind him: he is a witness: let the world 
for its own sake take heed. 

The phrase “in the Day of Visitation ” suggests 
a fear in the Apostle’s heart lest the response to 
this witness might not be immediate: it might have 
to bide God’s time, “‘ God’s instant men call years ” ; 
for probably the true reading is not “the day” 
but “a day” of visitation: it is vague and un- 
defined, still to dawn when God sends it. The 
phrase was Isaiah’s originally (Isa. x. 3) and was 
by him weighted with a sense of judgment. Our 
Lord used it also, ‘‘ Thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation” (St Luke xix. 44); by Him the word 
was weighted with opportunity but with oppor- 
tunity which would turn to judgment, as oppor- 
tunity always does, if it was not employed. The 
Apostle’s idea seems to be that the heathen heart 
is hard meantime: little impression is being made 
upon it: it spreads slanders out of all relation to 


The Ultimate facts and heeds not whom they hurt. But the 


Triumph. 


hour of visitation which will be the hour also of 
illumination will come, and then all the quiet witness 
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will tell: the holy walk, the patient endurance, I Peter ii. 
the lofty testimony, the life that is fair to see,—it II, I2. 
will all tell; and a hard-hearted world will waken 

to the fact that God has been nearer to it than it 

knew. So sometimes in modern days Christian 

men have to go on with the work of God amid many 
hindrances and with small visible harvest. There 

is nothing to do but to go on—to go on living, to 

go on praying, to go on hoping, to go on working. 

By and by God’s breath will blow, and His tide 

will rise ; then all the living and praying and work- 

ing will tell: the channels will be ready for the 

tide. But come that late or soon, faithfulness 
meantime is the true success. 

So St Peter gives us his fair vision of the pilgrims The Shining 
of Christ, white-robed and pure of purpose. This F°°tPrints. 
is one of the oldest ideas in the world—this concep- 
tion of life as a pilgrimage: it takes one back to 
Abraham, who confessed himself a stranger and a 
sojourner in a land that was not his. It survived 
and revived in many a soul who felt himself a 
traveller across the world from the great deep to 
the great deep, the shadows of mortality haunting 
him all the way. Not least did it revive, as here, 
in the days when Christianity was struggling for 
existence and Christians were hunted men—when, 
as the “ Epistle to Diognetus ” put it, every strange 
land was theirs, and only their native land was 
strange. Yet it was the glory of most of them that 
even when hunted they kept their garments white : 
even when despised and disowned they left foot- 
prints that shine like beacons still. Let us be 
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1 Peter ii. “‘ followers of them who through faith and patience 
II, 12. inherit the promises.” 


For MeEpiTation AND PRAYER. 


Jesus, Thou didst teach us to say, Our Father 
which art in Heaven. 

Therefore have I sought a city, a city that 
needeth not the sun to lighten it, for its light 
is the light of God. 

Dora Greenwell. 
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XIV 
PILGRIMS YET CITIZENS 
s 1 Peter ii. 13-17. 


Svuspmip yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment 
of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do well. For so 
is the will of God, that with well doing ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not using your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 
Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour 
the king. 


Lire is a paradox, from whatever angle one may I Peter ii. 
regard it, and here is one aspect of that great 13-17. 
paradox which is the Christian life. Christian men pte Two 
are pilgrims through this world to a better, through : 
temporary conditions to ultimate ideals: yet they 

are also citizens of earthly states and empires, with 

duties towards these as real as their obligations 

to the spiritual kingdom. They are called upon 

to be separate from the world, and yet not to be 
contemptuous towards it, nor forgetful of the funda- 

mental laws which have been interwoven with its 
constitution by God’s creative fingers, The relation- 

ship raises many problems at once, and may seem 

to involve a conflict of duties. If they live the life 

which has often been called “ other-worldly,” they 

may neglect the duty which they owe to human 
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society ; as Dr Hort points out, there was a real 
danger in the early days, and not in the early days 
alone, that ill-instructed Christians might become — 
“conscientious apostles of social disorder.” Yet 
on the other hand if these same men are too much 
immersed in the interests, policies and expediencies 
of human society, the danger is they will lose touch 
with their ideals, and the salt will lose its savour. 

It is obviously far from the Apostle’s purpose 
and method to work out a complete theory of the 
matter. But he sees two fundamental institutions 
at least to which the Christian, as much as any man, 
owes his allegiance: one is the State: the other is 
the Family or Household, and he now turns to these 
and to the relation of Christ’s pilgrims to these. 
Perhaps the best way of rendering his counsel into 
English is this, “Submit to every fundamental 
human institution ’”’ for the Lord’s sake. The word 
translated in our Authorised Version “‘ ordinance ”’ 
is often! rendered “creation”: it was also used 
of the founding of cities, and has usually to do with 
what is fundamental, basic, lying at the roots of 
life. And his point is this, that however far human 
society may have gone astray and strewn its own 
path with traps and snares, there are certain 
ingredients in its constitution so fundamental as 
to involve a Divine authority and a Divine ideal ; 
and to these things a man’s Christianity does not 
ask him to be disloyal. In this section we are con- 
cerned only with the State: questions of the Family 
and the Household will follow. 


1 As in Romans viii. 
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1. His counsel is abrupt in its directness: “ Sub- 1 Peter ii. 
mit yourselves . . . to the king as supreme or unto 13-17. 
governors.” It is said that the name “ the king ” Submission 
was a frequent designation of the Roman Emperor ise 
among Greek-speaking peoples: “‘ governors” may 
be taken as a comprehensive term for the Roman 
officials to whom in various colonies or provinces 
the supreme authority was delegated. Are there 
no limits and qualifications to such a counsel? At 
the moment, these are not in sight: let us return 
to them later. The counsel as it stands is all the 
more striking because it was written when Nero —Even to 
was on the throne—a monarch whose personal Ne 
claim and moral prestige were of the smallest. As 
a man he deserved little or nothing at the hands 
of his subjects. Yet Emperors and Magistrates 
were the embodiment of a system, and however 
imperfect the individual might be, the system on 
the whole worked out as an ethical force, “ for the 
punishment of wrong-doers and the encouragement 
of honest people.”+ Human nature is such a 
turbulent thing that it takes manifold restraints to 
keep it in order. There are natural means whose 
writ runs a certain distance: after that a Super- 
natural Grace needs to step in and complete the 
work. But the Church may be thankful that in The Church 
her supernatural task she has the natural founda- "4 the State. 
tions to build upon. If the Church had to be con- 
tinually re-laying or repairing the elemental morali- 
ties, she would have no time to lead men towards 
the heights of the Christian aim. On the whole, 

1 Dr Moffatt’s translation. 
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I Peter ii. among civilised peoples, the State may be left to 
13-17. look after the more rough-hewn and obvious ele- 
ments in the ethical code. Taking a general view 
of this arrangement we may regard it as so far 
Divine: “for so is the will of God.” 1 Reverence 
this order of things and submit to it. St Peter and 
St Paul were at one about this: their phrases are 
almost identical. “So is the will of God,” said the 
one about Emperors and Governors. ‘‘ The powers 
that be are ordained of God,” said the other with 
an expansion and emphasis of his own (Rom. xiii. 1). 
But St Peter has some very beautiful thoughts to 
share with us as to the How and the Why of his 


counsel. 
TheGrounds 2. Why should Christian men so submit? Two 
nes points are outstanding in St Peter’s thought. First, 
—ForHis it is “‘for the Lord’s sake,” because we desire 
Sake. lovingly to imitate the spirit of Him Who Himself 


submitted even unto death. The phrase “for His 
sake’ and its equivalent is frequent in the New 
Testament—‘ We are fools for Christ’s sake” 
(1 Cor. iv. 10); “‘ Ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake” (2 Cor. iv. 5): “ For His name’s sake they 
went forth” (3 John 7). There is usually in the 
phrase “ a suggestion of voluntary discipline or sacri- 
fice.” ‘Submit... for the Lord’s sake”: you are 
taking the path which once led through Pilate’s 
judgment hall! The other part of the motive is 
the stopping of needless calumny. Slanders and 
persecutions will come: yet the burden of them 


1 The best interpretation of this clause binds it with what 
goes before rather than what follows after. 
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is sore and they make the battle hard: there is 1 Peter ii. 
no need to provoke them foolishly. ‘“ Submit... 13-17. 
that with well-doing ye may muzzle ”’—that is the 

strong and vivid word which the Apostle uses— 

“the ignorance of foolish men.” Senseless men will 

no doubt have their say, but take the wind out of 

their sails: let their calumnies die upon their lips, 

when they see what good citizens Christian men 

can be. 

More beautiful still is St Peter’s conception of the —And the 

“How,” the spirit and method of a submission {30ner of 
prompted by such high motives as those. “ As 
free ’—that is characteristically the Christian note 
—bringing this submission, like every other gift or 
service, as a willing offering. ‘“‘ Not having your 
liberty as a cloak for malice.” Christianity was not 
going to provide a cave of Adullam for those who 
had some grudge against the State and might use 
their new-found liberty to pay off a personal grudge. 
This goes with the following counsel, ‘‘ Honour all 
men,” to bring to the surface the consistent under- 
current of the Apostle’s thought—that separateness 
need not involve scorn and bitterness. “As the 
bondslaves of God”: let the Emperor know it 
if he will—these men are prepared freely to submit 
to him because they have first freely submitted 
to One infinitely higher than he! 

This was to introduce into citizenship a new —Ina New 
standpoint and a new spirit. Christianity does not rs aan 
consist in the things we do so much as in the spirit 
in which we do them. The Christian and the non- 

Christian side by side in the same State may do 
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nine things out of ten alike, or ninety-nine out of a 
hundred. They both go about their daily work. 
They both vote, and pay rates and taxes, and 
discharge their public and personal obligations. 
Caesar may not see a hair’s-breadth of difference 
between them. Yet the Christian has a motive ~ 
and a spirit all his own: he has learned to make his 
life, even his life as a citizen, an offering ; and behind 
all earthly pomps and powers he sees a Throne, 
supreme, tremendous, eternal. It is from that 
Throne that there come to him such plain, wise 
precepts as these, “Honour all men: love the 
brotherhood: fear God: honour the king ”—‘a 
constellation of very bright stars near together,” 
Leighton says. And he who takes his conception 
of the primal duties from that Throne will be all 
the better as a citizen of this world’s kingdom— 
free, self-dedicated, loving, humble. 

Yet whatever an Apostle may say, the modern 
spirit in us wants to ask whether there are no 
limitations and qualifications to this doctrine of 
submission. Indeed our honesty of heart and con- 
science cries out, and cries in the name of experi- 
ence, and even in the name of Christ, that there 
must be such limits to the idea. Monarchies and 
magistracies cannot always be trusted to punish 
evil and praise the well-doer: sometimes they have 
in most unjust and unholy fashion reversed their 
commission, advanced the evil, repressed the good, 
tyrannised over conscience. ‘“ There be few crowns 
in the world,” Leighton quaintly says, “in which 
there will not be found some crack or other, more 
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or less.” Give them all a fair chance, no doubt, 1 Peter ii. 
but some have had a fair chance and have been 13-17. 
tried and found wanting. The Christian Church 
found out very soon how evil and implacable the 

State could be. It is one of the arguments for the 

early date of this letter that there is so little trace 

in it of the agony that shoots through the Book 

of Revelation—the desperate position of the 
Christian man when he was compelled to worship 
Cesar and so to deny Christ, and his patriotism and 

his Christianity were so set in radical opposition. 

The Church soon learned by bitter experience Defiance may 
that there are some things which the State has no be 4 Duty. 
right to do, and that therefore the counsel of sub- 
mission has its limitations. If there are texts, such 
as these verses, which might easily be twisted into 
a doctrine of the divine right of kings, there are 
many others, from the prophets not least, which 
may be used to weight a different argument and so 
hold the balance even. If “Submit” had been 
the whole counsel of God, then there would have 
been no liberty and no progress: it is possible to 
defy as well as to submit for Christ’s sake and for 
the common good, and our liberties have been 
purchased for us with the blood of those who have 
dared to defy. If St Peter does not say this in so 
many words, he implies it in two ways at least. He 
implies it in the phrase “‘ As free”: men are only 
free from the lesser authority by recognising the 
Greater, which has given the lesser not only its 
place but its bounds. And he implies it in the 
whole purpose of his letter, which is to strengthen 
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) 1 Peter ii. men amid the storms of persecution to stand firm 
13-17. for the faith of Christ. There again by implication 
he asserts the supreme allegiance against which all 
lower authorities dash themselves in pieces: these 
driven and hunted men may indeed submit their 
poor bodies to Cesar and his will—it is the utmost 
he can exact and the utmost he may receive—but 
their conscience and their faith they cannot submit. 
So the doctrine of submission, even as the Apostle 
presents it, supplies its own qualifications, and 
Nero’s throne looks small and evanescent against 
the background of the ultimate Right. 
The Vision Cesar is no more, and in modern conditions most 
oiisa cia of his functions have been taken over by the free 
citizens of lands constitutionally governed. But 
we need still to keep fresh the vision of the higher 
Authority lest we substitute for the tyranny of a 
monarch the equally cruel and irrational tyranny 
of a mob. So our duty is not only submission to 
the powers that be, but education of the powers 
that be, that many-headed Cesar may know his 
duties and his limits and observe both in the fear 
of God. He will never learn these lessons unless 
the Christian citizen sets the example of public 
spirit and of high principle in the affairs of state. 
Cesar of long ago was outside the power of the 
good men of Pontus or Cappadocia: the State of 
to-day is shaped by its own citizens, by their service 
or by their neglect, by their largemindedness or 
by their narrow outlook, by their desire, or by 
their lack of desire, to have all things earthly shaped 
after the pattern shown them in the Mount. The 
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- Christian man’s constant prayer will be that his 1 Peter ii. 
own community, state or empire may be worthy 13-17. 

of the best hopes of its children. He will support 

his prayer by his service. For the complete 

Christian is a good citizen, and even in Babylon he 

will clear ground for the building of Jerusalem. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


Next to the approbation of God, and the 
testimony of mine own conscience, I will seek 
for a good reputation with men; not by close 
carriage concealing faults, that they may not 
be known, to my shame, but avoiding all 
vices, that I may deserve it. It is hard for 
me ever to do good, unless I be reputed good. 

Joseph Hall. 
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xV 
THE EXAMPLE OF MEEKNESS 


1 Perse b. 18-23. 


Ssnvants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not 
enly fo the good and gentle, bué abo te the froward. For this 
is thankworthy, if a man for canseience toward God endure 
grief, offering wrongfully, For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? bat 
if, when ye de well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 
is acvepiahle with God. Far even hereunte were ye allied: 
heoause Christ ako suffered for us, keving us an example, that 
ye should follow his steps: who did no Sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; bet committed | 
himself to him that judgeth righteously: who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, heing desd 
te sins, should Eve unte rightoumess: by whose stripes ye 
were healed. For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop af your souk, 


I Peter ii, From the State the Apostle turns to the Household, 
18-25. another of the fundamental institutions of God's 
Christianity appointment which are built inte human society. 
Ho cnoig, Leighton, in this connection, numbers as among 
the perfections of the Holy Scriptures that they 
speak not only of the duties of kings and public 
people but “come into private houses and give 
economic rules for them.” So now St Peter enters 
the home of the Christian man, bringing his economic 
tules with him, as needful there as in the wider 
sphere of the State. For there is no greater practical 
lis 
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problem ih life than the difficulty of living together 1 Peter ii. 
within four walls, whether the relationship be that 18-25. 

of master and servant, or husband and wife, or 

parent and child—of living together sweetly, graci- 

ously and harmoniously, in spite of peculiarities of 
disposition and prickles of temper. We face that 

problem now, and it is to servants! that St Peter 

first addresses himself. 

And for the servant he has the same counsel as Master and 
for the citizen—* Submit!” Here too he would **v@"* 
have a fundamental relationship recognised. Again 
the modern spirit in us wants to ask whether there 
be no other side to the case, as to the case for sub- 
mission to kings and governors. If St Peter had 
been on the track of political revolution, he might 
have made much of that other side. But his object. 
was not revolution: his intense and immediate 
desire was to spread the fair fame of Christ, and he 
would have Christians of all sorts, however humble 
their station, consider how this might best be done 
by their own influence and behaviour. He keeps 
to his object ; though consciously or unconsciously, 
like his great fellow-worker Paul in the Letter to 
Philemon, and like the great Master before them 
both, he is instilling into human thought a leaven 
which will ultimately transform the whole social 
organism and moralise every relationship. Mean- 
time there is at least a hint of the standpoint of 
Christianity in the admission that a master may 
be unjust. Aristotle in his Ethics expressly barred 


1 Greek—“ household servants’’: our word “ domestics ” 
is almost exactly a parallel. 
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out such an admission: to him there was no justice 


or injustice from a man to his chattels: they were 
_his own and he could do with them what he liked. 


St Peter admits that right and wrong do enter into 
such a relationship : indeed his point is that a great 
amount of grace, all the power of a high example, 
all the inward compulsion of the loftiest motive, 
are needed to induce a servant to take wrong treat- 
ment in a Christian way. This is itself a step in 
advance, and the leaven of the kingdom is already 
working. : 

But certainly a good deal of grace is needed to 
take so stern and detailed a counsel and to carry 
it out in daily living. “Submit! ”—he does not 
water down the injunction: he rather sets himself 
to make it hard. Submit respectfully—* be subject 
to your masters with all fear.” Men were finding 
themselves equal in the Christian Church, and equal 
round the Lord’s Table where, amazing and unpre- 
cedented an experience as it was, masters and slaves 
sat side by side. Perhaps there was a certain social 
danger in the too hasty assumption that men who 
were equal there were necessarily equal everywhere. 
There is a curious phrase in 1 Timothy vi. 2, bidding 
slaves who had believing masters not to despise 
them because they are brethren, as if there were 
a temptation to think that the relationship of the 
redeemed necessarily cancelled every other relation- 
ship of custom or right. Submit even to the surly 
and the unjust—St Peter goes on— not only to 
the good and gentle but also to the froward.”’ Sub- 
mit, even when it costs, and human flesh and blood 
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are hard put to it to pay the price—for it is a hard I Peter ii. 
calling to “ do well and suffer for it” and “ take it 18-25. 
patiently.” To help these men through, St Peter 

gives them three things, a sense of their Vocation, 

@ vision of their Example, and a reminder of their 
Redemption. 

1. He recalls them to their vocation, not as mere Aids to_ 
servants but as Christians. “Even hereunto were Submission. 
ye called.” The Christian life was a vocation Vocation. 
costly for all; but it was a vocation of such a kind 
that even the humblest might follow it and inter- 
weave it with their daily living. We need a thought 
of that kind, all of us, to give life its due dignity, 
order and peace. There is a call which may be 
heard by the humblest or the highest, by the slave 
or the master, by the crossing-sweeper or the prince ; 
and, when they hear it and answer it, each in his 
own way makes his life royal because he turns it 
all into a service of God. And should the humble 
calling be the harder, then from the Christian 
standpoint and seen through the atmosphere of 
the kingdom of Christ, the greater are its honour 
and glory. If to the vocation of doing right in 
lowly circumstances be added the vocation of 
suffering for it, greater grows the cost yet greater 
grows the honour too. It takes conviction. It 
takes patience. It takes a sense of God: probably 
that is the right rendering of the difficult clause 
in ver. 19, not “‘ for conscience toward God” but 
““ for consciousness of God.” And if even a slave, 
like Brother Lawrence in his monastery kitchen 
amid the clutter of his pots and pans, practises the 
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1 Peter ii, presence of God, and does all things as in God’s 

18-25. sight, the dignity of his vocation will shine out 
through his mean surroundings and there will rest 
upon him a greater glory than the world can give. 
It will be this glory most of all—that by the lowly 
way and the heavy burden he is brought into the 
fellowship of Christ’s sufferings. 


—Their 2. For immediately the Apostle brings these 
eel: humble folk to confront their Great Example: 


“Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an 
example that ye should follow His steps.” It is 
by this time a commonplace of interpretation to 
point out that the word translated “example” is 
really copy-book headline: we are bidden imitate 
Him like children at school, who in their clumsy 
way reproduce as far as they can the pattern which 
is set before them. This whole paragraph is full 
of echoes—so obvious that they scarcely need point- 
ing out—echoes of Isaiah liii., echoes of the Sermon 
on the Mount, echoes of the Passion Story ; but they 
are all used to make the readers feel the force of 
Christ’s example—if they would know the right 
way in which to go through their sufferings they 
—In Suffer- must look to Him. Here, as never before or after, 


ang tor was the suffering of the righteous and for righteous- 
Righteous- a ‘ : : : 
ness Sake, ness sake: “ Who did no sin, neither was guile 


found in His mouth.” Here was the immortal 

Type and Pattern of quiet, patient endurance : 

“Who when He was reviled, reviled not again: 

when He suffered, He threatened not.” Our Lord 

indeed sometimes threatened, as became Him who 

was the Truth, and who had to convey God’s warn- 
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ings as surely as His invitations, but He did not 1 Peter ii. 
threaten in answer to any cruelty or injury to Him- 18-25. 
self. That example made a great mark upon the 
Christian memory: Paul held himself bound by 
it; “being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, 
we suffer it.” When some of Perpetua’s comrades, 
in that famous North African scene of martyrdom, 
pointed the finger of scorn at their judge and said 
“God will judge thee,” Perpetua set a watch upon 
her lips, and suffered nothing to escape but psalms 
of praise. The onlookers noted that: it reminded 
them of the Supreme Example. Here too was 
trustful suffering, that “consciousness of God” 
which the Apostle commends to his readers as their 
ultimate guide and stay :—“* He committed Him- 
self to Him that judgeth righteously.” There the 
suffering of the righteous begins, in the commitment 
of the will to One who has a right to their obedience : 
and there it ends, even when the utmost price has 
been paid, in unflinching trust in Him who will not 
leave His faithful servants in the dust; “‘ Father, 
into Thy hands I commit my spirit ! ” 

The power of that perfect Pattern has not ceased —A Per- 
with the passing of the centuries. Far away from eee 
Galilee and Jerusalem, men are walking in the very 
footprints. In different lands and climes, amid 
conditions undreamt of then, they have failed to 
discover any higher standard of conduct, any more 
perfect law of life. They are discovering the 
meaning of the strange words of Thomas 4 Kempis : 

Crux semper parata est et ubique te exspectat—the 
Cross is always ready for you and awaits you every- 
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where. The Timeless Pattern meets an endless 
need and gives an endless challenge. There is 
much more in Christianity than this; but even if 
there were no more than this, Christianity would be 
a miracle. 

3. It is characteristic of the New Testament that, 
however much its writers prize Christ’s example, 
they never can be content with it alone: the Cross 
may be brought in for a pattern—it remains with 
all the subduing power of an atonement. It is so 
here. The Apostle is lured on by his theme. This 
is perhaps the longest passage on the death of our 
Lord in the New Testament outside the Gospels : 
and ere St Peter gets to the end of it he has almost 
forgotten the particular case which started him 
upon his way. He joins himself with them and the 
first personal pronoun replaces the second in the 
argument—‘ Who, His own self, bare our sins in 
His own body up to the tree.” The mere pattern, 
though not forgotten, is transcended: here is an 
Altar, and so strange an Altar! here is a Priest 
and a Victim and they are one. A curious note of 
solid, tangible reality is put into the sentence by 
the use of the words “ body” and “tree”: as Dr 
Denney says, the one word means flesh and blood 
and the other means timber: there is the remin- 
iscence there of one who could never wipe out the 
memory of that laden Form on its way to a fate so 
dark and cruel. Yet there is something here more 
real still, and that is the note of experience, re- 
deemed experience. Here is life that came out of 
death: “ that we, being dead unto sins, should live 
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unto righteousness.” Here is healing that could I Peter ii. 
be felt not least by those whose own case was hard 18-25. 
and sore—the Apostle returns to the second personal 
pronoun now—‘ By whose stripes ye were healed.” 

And here is recall from all life’s foolish wanderings 

and false lures: “‘ ye were as sheep going astray, 

but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop 

of your souls.” Peter himself could write feelingly 

about such a wandering and such a return. The 
shadow of the Cross had driven him away: the 

Love that was in the wound-prints had welcomed 

him home. 

The final impression one takes away from such a The Fulness 
passage is of the overflowing fulness of the Christian wee 
message. A pin-pomt may start the opening. 
through which bursts a revelation. The Apostle 
starts his paragraph with a counsel to domestics 
on their behaviour; he ends with these rich 
splendours of the evangel. It is often so. Our 
Lord asked the Woman of Samaria for a drink of 
water—the humblest boon: He ended by giving 
her the living water—the richest prize. St Paul 
started to write of the duties of husbands and 
wives ; in a moment he was in the heart of a great 
mystery concerning Christ and His Church. It 
is the glory of Christianity not only that it is divine : 
it brings the divine to our level. It works in clay, 
and transfigures it. It touches duty, and trans- 
forms it. Herein is the wisdom of God, for, as we 
have already seen, the humblest positions may need 
most grace. We shall not grudge these forgotten 
servants of long ago their splendid lesson. We too 
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I Peter ii. need to learn it, and there is nothing to prevent us, 
18-25. except our pride. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAISE. 


Whatever story of their cruelty 
Or nail, or thorn, or spear have writ in Thee, 
Are in another sense 
Still legible ; 
Sweet is the difference. 
Once I did spell 
Every red letter 
A wound of Thine ; 
Now, what is better, 
Balsam for mine. 
Richard Crashaw. 
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1 Perer iu. 1-7. 


LikEWIsSz, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands ; 
that, if any obey not the word, they also may without the word 
be won by the conversation of the wives; while they behold 
your chaste conversation coupled with fear. Whose adorning 
Jet it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price. For after this manner in the old 
time the holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned them- 
selves, being in subjection unto their own husbands: even 
as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: whose daughters 
ye are, as long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any amaze- 
ment. Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them according to 
knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, as unto the weaker 
vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace of life; that your 
prayers be not hindered. 
ONcE again the Apostle tarries close to the funda- 1 Peter iii. 
mental institutions of human society, into which I-7. 
the Christian position imports new meaning but A Message 
; ; for the 
from which it does not set men free. He has Married. 
touched upon the State and upon the Household, 
and now within that second region he touches upon 
a still closer and more intimate relationship—that 
of the married life. It is very evident from St 
Paul’s letters as well as from St Peter’s words, that 
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1-7. 


—An Un- 
compromis- 
ing Message. 
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all manner of questions and difficulties arose in 
this realm for Christians of the first generations, 
especially for Christian wives married to heathen 
husbands—a class of questions arising afresh in 
the mission fields of the modern world. 

Once more the Apostle’s counsel sounds remark- 
ably uncompromising. “Submit,” he says; for 
his immediate object, as in dealing with citizens and 
with servants, is not a social revolution but the 
spread of the fair fame of Christ. It is a hard 
counsel taken by itself; and the idea of easing the 
situation by separation or by dissolution of the 
marriage tie does not cross the Apostle’s horizon. 
Will there be no hard cases? Undoubtedly, but 
it is a proverb that ‘ hard cases make bad law,” and 
St Peter is dealing with the not infrequent instance 
of a Christian woman who wants to commend her 
faith to a heathen environment. Such a woman, 
as Leighton says, will be willing to “ digest much 
frowardness,” and make her submission an offering 
to her Lord. Her aim will be evangelic through- 
out, and, if revolutionary, revolutionary only by 
the evangelic method. She will set herself to gain 
a soul and to turn a life and so to change the 
spirit of a home. So she shall have her reward 
and be justified of her gentle policy. For, to 
quote Leighton again, “a soul converted is gained 
to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or wife, 
or husband, who taught it, and gained to Jesus 
Christ, added to His treasury, who thought not 
His own precious blood too dear to lay out for 
this gain.” 
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Let us watch St Peter’s ideal woman pursuing her I Peter iii. 
chosen plan. She does not preach at her husband. 1-7. 
That is the meaning of ver. 1, where the Apostle Wee 
almost conersbends to a pun in order to enforce his 
point, using “‘ word” in two different senses, in- 
dicated by the presence and absence of the definite 
article. “Submit. ..that if any obey not the 
word ”—there is no doubt as to what “ word” that 
is: we have not forgotten the Apostle’s recent 
reference to “the word of the Lord” which “ en- 
dureth for ever ”’—“ they may without a word be 
won by the behaviour of their wives.” For if this 
woman does not preach at her husband, she, by —And her 
what she is, is constantly preaching to him. She Husband. 
presents him with a problem. The verb in ver. 2 
is stronger than our English version suggests :— 
“having contemplated your chaste and reverent 
behaviour”: one can almost see the heathen 
husband sitting down and gazing at his Christian 
wife and wondering what to make of her. Coming 
up against a problem so, he will come up against 
an evangel, for he will come up against the mystery 
of a redeemed personality, in which the inner is 
more than the outer, though the outer may have 
its own standards of seemly beauty. “ Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning, of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel. But let it be the hidden 
man of the heart, in the incorruptible apparel.” } 

Once more we see the Apostle’s scorn for what is 
corruptible, for all that time can touch and death 


1 So the R.Y. 
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1 Peter iii. disintegrate ! !—‘ of a meek and quiet spirit which 


I-7. is in the sight of God of great price.” 
Peter and There are limits to this line of teaching which St 
Genes Peter might have admitted if questioned. Possibly it 


would not have aided the conversion of a heathen 
husband if his wife, in her zeal for inwardness, had 
been outwardly dowdy or frumpish. Use a little 
common-sense in the interpretation of his words 
and they will be seen to be not merely repressive 
or prohibitive—no mere sumptuary law set forth 
by ecclesiastical authority, but a counsel that 
honours woman in refusing to let her be merely a 
doll or a clothes-horse. Plato had a similar end in 
view when he urged that women should take part 
in gymnastics like men: it was because he counted 
woman not merely ornamental but destined for a 
higher end than display. Peter’s motive and pur- 
pose are as high above Plato’s as the heavens are 
above the earth, or as Christianity is above all 
human philosophy. Yet both arguments are alike 
in that they point womanhood upwards rather 
than downwards: they both transcend the morals 
of the harem; they both hint at the dignity of 
personality. When this last is fully seen and 
admitted the battle of womanhood for its true place 
in life is in its essence won. 

Qualifica- Does the counsel seem somewhat one-sided never- 

tions. theless? Many modern women would say so. 
And there are revolts, revisions of standard, changes 
of ideal, which were not within St Peter’s horizon. 
But indeed, before we begin to find fault with St 
Peter on the modern woman’s behalf or for any 
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other reason, it may be well to look again at what 1 Peter iii. 
he actually says: it is the way of the Bible, by 1-7. 
implication if not by expression, to anticipate most Three Con- 
things. And if anyone wants to know whether diac 
St Peter leaves his counsel of submission unquali- 
fied, there are three things worth pointing out. 

(a) One is the last clause of the counsel to wives. Sarah’s 
“Don’t be frightened’”—that is its meaning, Bec: 
plainly rendered. There is possibly an allusion to 
the Rabbinic interpretation of Sarah’s falsehood 
as induced by a mood of panic; but if Sarah be 
the model, then, on the evidence of the Genesis 
story itself, Sarah knew quite well how to show a 
spirit of—shall we say ?—independence, even some- 
times rising to sarcasm, which may have played 
its part in Abraham’s sanctification. ‘“ Don’t 
preach,” said Peter to begin with, but also, to end 
with, “ Don’t be frightened.” 

(6) A second thing worth noting is that the essence —The True 
of the whole passage is the doctrine of meekness, Meekness. 
which in the New Testament atmosphere is not 
conceived of as the duty of one sex alone. Our 
Lord in no way limited the ideal by sex or any 
other barrier when He said, “‘ Blessed are the meek 
for they shall inherit the earth,” or “ Learn of Me 
for I am meek and lowly in heart.” The ideal of 
meekness was an old tradition in Israel for men 
and women alike: they tell us that there are no 
better illustrations of the spirit of it than the songs 
which are set in the opening chapters of St Luke. 

And if one of these is the song of a woman—‘‘ He 
that is mighty hath done to me great things and 
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1 Peter iii. holy is His name ”—two of the others are put into 


1-7, 


—The Hus- 
band’s Part. 


the lips of men, and the strains of meekness do not 
jar upon their lips nor seem out of keeping with the 
most virile strength. “ Through the tender mercy 
of our God the dayspring from on high hath visited 
us.” “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
The spirit of meekness was very humble, very trust- 
ful, very expectant and also very brave: it was that 
childlike spirit, the best thing in Judaism, an ele- 
mental thing in Christianity, to which the promises 
of God were sure. It is therefore a grace in which 
neither sex can possess a monopoly in preaching 
to the other: husbands and wives can be rivals 
here and their rivalry will make them not foes but 
friends. 

(c) But most notable and beautiful of all is St 
Peter’s counsel to husbands, in the light of which 
his message to wives must be interpreted and by 
which it is completed. “ Likewise, ye husbands, 
dwell with them according to knowledge ”—bringing 
into the relationship a little common-sense and 
experience of life. ‘“‘ Giving honour unto the wife ” 
—that is the husband’s courteous reply to the wife’s 
courteous deference—“ as unto the weaker vessel ”— 
yes, but both are vessels, containing nothing which 
they have not received, vessels both alike called 
to the high honour of being filled and used by God. 
“As being heirs together of the grace of life,” 
evidently the husband of the Apostle’s contempla- 
tion is by this time a Christian too, and the whole 
relationship of marriage is enhanced and trans- 
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- figured by the union of both souls to the Lord of 1 Peter iii. 
life and love. Here is a realm where each must !-7: 
honour the other and where neither can rob the 
other: no “Married Women’s Property Act” is 
required to regulate this inheritance: it flows into 
each soul, an infinite portion: it permeates the 
home, an endless joy: it opens windows out of the 
meanest dwelling-place into a home that shall 
stand when time has made dust of every earthly 
dwelling-place. And when the two give to each 
other this worthy and gracious recognition, how 
freely and gladly shall prayer spring out of such a 
soil, prayer united and unfettered !—“ that your 
prayers be not hindered.” 1 Two hearts shall build 
a family altar: two prayers shall make a perfect 
strength: and the Christian Church shall have 
its roots and reservoirs in the Christian home. So 
St Peter leaves the husband and the wife singing 
their Magnificat together: it is a picture which in 
these last touches at least might satisfy even the 
modern mind ! 

Example is always better than precept, and A Cas Case in 
perhaps the best commentary on this passage is a 
historical commentary. It is Augustine’s memor- 
able account of his mother Monica and all that she 
was in her own home.” “ Brought up thus modestly 
and soberly, being bestowed upon a husband, she 
served him as her lord; and did her diligence to 


1 Some have thought that the phrase may be a reply to St 
Paul’s fear lest marriage should have a hampering effect on 
spiritual life (1 Cor. vii. 33). 

® Confessions, ix. 9. 
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1-7. 


Liberty and 
Service. 


her conversation, for she looked for Thy mercy upon 
him... . Finally her own husband towards the 
very end of his earthly life did she gain unto Thee, 
nor had she to complain of those things in him now 
a Christian, which, before he was a believer, she had 
so meekly borne from him.” There is involved in 
all this a recognition of the wonder and sacredness 
of personality, so that we do not needlessly inter- 
fere with each other’s lives nor preach at each other’s 
faults. But there is also involved the recognition 
of that Love Divine of which our earthly loves are 
but the shadow and the gift, and without which 
any heart or home is poor and desolate. The 
problem of the home as of the state is that of com- 
bining liberty and service: in either sphere we can 
only ultimately learn the secret from that Love 
whose service is perfect freedom. 


For MEpITATION AND PRAYER. 


Although at the resurrection there shall be 
no relation of husband and wife, and no marriage 
shall be celebrated but the marriage of the 
Lamb; yet then shall be remembered how 
men and women passed through this state 
which is a type of that, and from this sacra- 
mental union all holy pairs shall pass to the 
spiritual and eternal, when love shall be their 
portion and joys shall crown their heads. 

Jeremy Taylor, 
Sermon on The Marriage Ring. 
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1 Perer ii. 8. 


Frvatty, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 


We come now to the great Finally with which the 1 Peter iii. 
Apostle drives home his counsels upon the whole 8. 
diffieult art of living together, whether it be as A Compre- 
op . ensive 
citizens, as servants, or as husbands and wives. The Appeal. 
Revised Version gives us the most beautiful and 
accurate renderings here, especially if its margin 

be followed. “Finally be ye all like minded, 
sympathetic, loving as brethren, tender-hearted, 
humble-minded.” One is glad especially of the —For 
second item in that rapid sequence of ideals: it Sympathy. 
gives the key and the colour to the whole. It is a 

curious fact that the noun “sympathy,” and the 

verb “to sympathise” are not in the ordinary 

versions of our English Bible. To use the word 
sympathetic here is thus a great gain, for it not only 
translates but transliterates, carrying over the 

sound as well as the sense of the original. It is a 

worthy Finally to all that has gone before, and the 

only Finally which is adequate to cement life’s 
scattered interests into a unity. An old violin 

makes sweeter music than a new one, and there is a 
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1 Peter iii. reason for that. A violin is made of a large number 

8. of pieces of wood. When they are put together 
they are, as it were, strangers to one another. They 
are naturally somewhat stiff in their new-found 
relationships, as stiff as new acquaintances in human 
life. They do not thrill rightly to one another nor 
vibrate in perfect unity. That is a question of 
time. And as years and decades roll on, and the 
idiosyneracies of the separate pieces of wood get 
shaken out of them, and they get more accustomed 
to their common life in the frame of the violin, the 
harshnesses begin to fade away; the vibrations 
come into mutual sympathy; and the instrument 
gives at last its best. So whether it be in the 
relationship of husband and wife, or any other 
of our close and constant fellowships, the perfect 
sympathy is the great finally: it is a climax and 
a growth: it requires the suns of many summers 
to ripen and mellow it. Only, as St Peter would 
have us see, that is no reason why we should not 
do what we can to hasten the process, or why 
we should not welcome what God does to hasten 
it. He who draws us towards His great finalities 
gently and gradually, by His grace, as we are 
able to bear and to do. 

—A Grace to There is some reason for a grave and deliberate 

be Cultivated. cultivation of the grace of sympathy. For it is a 
curiously capricious element in life. We do not 
find it where we think we have most right to expect 
it. If there is one relationship of life where we 
should expect to find it in its utmost fulness, it is 
in the life of parent and child. Yet it is the tragedy 
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_ of many a home that there is the physical relation- I Peter iii. 
ship without the mental and moral sympathy. The 8. 
sympathy has never been nourished and tended : 
it has died of sheer neglect. The children have 
grown out of sympathy with the beliefs and 
prejudices and standpoints of their parents: the 
parents have no sympathy with the interests, 
recreations or ideals of their children. That there 
is often such tragic failure of sympathy even in 
circumstances where its presence would be most 
natural—this is sufficient reason for St Peter’s 
careful and deliberate counsel, ‘“‘ Be ye all like- 
minded, sympathetic.” 

If one enquires into the response which has been Organised 
given to such counsels, and asks whether the °7™P@thy- 
amount of sympathy in Church and world is in- 
creasing, one can only bring back a hesitant answer, 

a Yes and No report. One may say Yes so far as 
the sympathy goes which is concerned with life’s 
more obvious and external necessities : our hospitals, 
charities, and diversified philanthropies are more 
than can be numbered: they are sympathy organ- 
ised and made explicit and effective. But one fears 
lest in the crush and haste of modern life we are 
missing many occasions for the exercise of true 
sympathy, along lines less obvious but equally 
necessary. Those who need our sympathy most —And the 
are not always those who show it most plainly ‘ Pi brapaai a 
it often takes a holy ingenuity of love to discover out. 
them. They are not those who wear a bleeding 
heart upon their sleeve, or who display at the 
street-corner their rags and sores, or who carry, 
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: Peter iii. like the pilgrim in Bunyan’s dream, a visible burden 


Learned 
under 
Discipline, 


like a packman’s bundle upon their shoulders. 
They are those whose complaint is never heard, 
those whose loneliness is never guessed, those who — 
are ploughing a solitary furrow and find it dreary 
work. There is no visible remedy unless it be a 
more full and gracious and deliberate working out 
of the ideal of the Christian Church, which is, as 
Newman said, that it should be “‘a home for the 
lonely.” That is why this matter of sympathy is 
worth some thought and some deliberate cultivation. 
It is a rich world that is rich in this grace: it is 
a poor world, wind-swept and shelterless, that is 
poor in this. 

God will very likely take His own share in such 
an education. Sometimes He takes strange and 
terrible ways of schooling human souls in sympathy. 
He pulls their tents about their ears. He thrusts 
a sword into their hearts and gives them wounds 
of their own to be their teachers. He makes them 
pass through a furnace of pain heated seven times. 
He leads them by dry and stony ways through the 
great wilderness. He makes them fight with wild 
beasts at Ephesus. He compels them to go forth 
bearing their cross. These things are of His sending. 
We may not seek either to resist His will or to 
hasten His hand. We can only pray that if He 
sends such discipline into our lives, we may extract 
from His dealings the twin graces of submission 
and of sympathy. 

But how can we be fellow-workers with God in 
the development of this grace in ourselves ? 
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1. We cannot do it without some self-knowledge. 1 Peter iii. 
When Massillon, the great French orator, was asked 8. 
where he got his marvellous knowledge of human Requisites 

cee : ._ for Service 
nature, he said, “ By knowing myself.” There is in Sympathy. 
a suggestive conjunction in St Paul’s letter to the —Seif- 
Galatians (vi. 1, 2). In one verse he says, “ Bear Knowledge. 
ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” It is one of the finest counsels of sympathy 
ever uttered. But in the previous sentence occurs 
this phrase, “Considering also thyself,’ and the 
one thought is a preparation for the other. If we 
consider ourselves, we shall have learned in part at 
least how to consider our brother. If we know 
something about our own weaknesses, desires and 
needs, we shall be better able to estimate the weight 
of our brother’s burden. 

2. For a second element in the same education —Imagina- 

is the habit of a certain gracious imaginativeness— "Y°"®* 
indeed a deliberate culture of the imagination in 
the way of thinking oneself into the place of others. 
If we did cultivate it, would the rudenesses be 
possible which so often embitter life? Would the 
people who need sympathy but who are not skilled 
in demanding it have to go so often without it? 
Would not sorrow be approached with a gentler 
pity and our whole handling of others be more 
tactful and gracious because we have thought 
ourselves into their places, and have put a little 
imagination into the working of the Golden Rule ? 

3. But, above all, our human sympathy needs —Training. 
to be sanctified and trained in the school of 
Christ. There is another familiar passage in the New 
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1 Peter iii. Testament where the Greek version, though not 
8. the English, contains the very letters and sound of 
our word sympathy. “ We have not an High Priest 
who cannot sympathise with our infirmities” 
(Heb. iv. 15). He sympathises! And there are 
Inthe two great things in that one message. Here is 
Schoolof the pattern sympathy: men saw it for a few brief 
sees years in this world, perfect in tenderness, exhaust- 
less in helpfulness, absolute in self-forgetfulness ; 
and now raised to the heavenly places, it abides the 
same and shines like a star over our narrow and 
selfish lives to remind them how gracious and 
beautiful they may become. Here too is the 
fountain, where our hearts, often too bare and dry 
of sympathy, replenish themselves in this needed 
grace. We crave to be made sympathetic, but it 
may be a serious and terrible gift to ask. The 
mantle which the ministrant souls of the bygone 
ages have worn may be all too heavy for us to wear. 
It may involve a drain and a strain of which from 
a distance we had no idea at all. So our sympathy, 
even with the best intentions, sometimes grows 
weary and fretful: we forget how to be “ tender- 
hearted, humble-minded.” When we feel like that, 
we are wise to treat the vast sympathy of Jesus as 
the fountain wherein we bathe to refresh our flagging 
sympathy and to make it once more like His own. 
And all our power to be sympathetic towards others 
is renewed by contact with Him who Himself 
sympathises with our infirmities and who is able 
by His Spirit’s working to write upon our hearts 
His new best name of Love. 
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“ Be ye sympathetic.” Do men, even good men, I Peter iii. 
often fail to rise to the height of this grace? Mark 8. 
Rutherford discusses in one of his books! the rarity The nines of 
of sympathy in modern life, and thinks it is caused 7" ?*" 
by the decay of the old simple faith. Long ago, 
men believing alike could walk together as the 
disciples walked on the way to Emmaus: they 
could strengthen one another as Hopeful strengthened 
Christian amid the swelling floods. But nowadays 
each man is busy with his own problems: each is 
shifting for himself intellectually as well as materi- 
ally: and we are isolated one from another. And 
he goes on: “My poor reader-friend, how many 
times have you in this century, when the billows 
have gone over you, how many times have you felt 
the arm of man or woman under you raising you to 
see the Shining Ones and the glory that is inexpress- 
ible?” If this indictment is even partly true 
the members of Christ in this world have need 
to renew their powers of sympathy by contact 
with their Head. But there is a yet more urgent 
need for all souls that seek sympathy for themselves 
to press close on their own behalf, even past His | 
Church if need be, to the side of Jesus. Wounded 
souls and a wounded Saviour understand each 
other: in His glory there is nothing more glorious 
than His eternal sympathy. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 
As it was with a poor man, who took a dead 
body and set it up, and it fell; and he set it 


1 Catherine Furze, p. 190. 
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up again, and it fell, upon which he cried out, 
“ Oportet esse aliquid intus ”—‘ There wants 
something within,’—to enliven and quicken 
it; so is it with church order and rule; set 
them up as often as you will, they will all fall, 
if there be not a love to one another. 

John Owen. 
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A GOOD CONSCIENCE 


1 PETER iii. 9-17. 


Nor rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: but 
contrariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
that ye should inherit a blessing. For he that will love life, 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and 
his lips that they speak no guile: let him eschew evil, and do 
good; let him seek peace, and ensue.it. For the eyes of the 
Lord are over the righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
prayers: but the face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 
And who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good? But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
happy are ye: and be not afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled ; but sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and fear: 
having a good conscience ; that, whereas they speak evil of you, 
as of evildoers, they may be ashamed that falsely accuse your 
good conversation in Christ. For it is better, if the will of 
God be so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil doing. 


Ir might almost seem as if the Apostle were inclined 1 Peter iii. 
to belittle somewhat this present life; he has given 9-17. 
such emphasis to the living hope, a has shown so This Present 
much dislike of what is corruptible, he has sounded st 
so clearly the pilgrim note. But that would be 
an unfair impression to take from his words: had 
he been so inclined, his familiarity with the Old 
Testament and his readiness to take the Hebrew 
standpoint would have been sufficient to save him 
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I Peter iii. from the tendency. It is a characteristically Old 


9-17. 


Echoes of 
the Master’s 
Teaching. 


Testament note that here steals into his argument 
with a quotation from a familiar psalm: ‘“ He that 
will love life and see good days.” Even if this life 
be a pilgrimage it can be made a good thing while 
it lasts, good in the true sense, good because the 
passing hours can be made the servants of the 
righteousness which outlasts all length of days. A 
man must not call this present life a little or a mean 
thing when that may be true of it! While it lasts 
he may wear it like a robe of state, and when it 
is done he may look back upon it with a good 
conscience. 

St Peter is here once more reminiscent. He echoes 
the Master’s counsel to bless and curse not, a counsel 
illumined and confirmed by the Master’s example ; 
the counsels and promises of the 34th Psalm, 
which here are immediately suggested by the pre- 
ceding thoughts about sympathy and tenderness, 
suggesting in turn the following passage about the 
good conscience; an old prophetic defiance of 
calumny and wrong, “ Behold, the Lord God will 
help me, who is he that shall condemn me?” 
(Isa. i. 9). These things blend in the Apostle’s 
mind with the last of the Beatitudes of the Mount ; 
with Isaiah’s counsel to panic-stricken Jerusalem 
(Isa. viii. 12); and with the Master’s warning to 
His disciples against the day when they should be 
brought for His sake before governors and kings 
(St Matt. x. 18). It is mingled music, but it is all 
quite in the key of our Lord’s great and startling 
paradox: “Some of you shall they cause to be put 
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-to death and ye shall be hated of all men for My I Peter iii. 
name’s sake, but there shall not an hair of your head 9-17. 
perish ” (St Luke xxi. 18). St Peter repeats that 

paradox by linking his supposition, which then 

as we know was very close to experience—‘ If ye 

should suffer for righteousness’ sake ”’—with his © 

bold and challenging question, “ Who is he that 

will harm you if ye be zealous of that which is 

good?” (R.V.). 

The Greek word here in the true reading is a The Value of 
strong and passionate word. It was a political =5t™siasm. 
word and had long been known in the Jewish state 
to indicate a party of desperate and impatient 
eagerness ; and not once alone in the New Testa- 
ment is it turned into a parable for the soldiers of 
Christ, that Jewish zeal may become a pattern to 
Christians and the people of Christ’s own possession 
may learn to be “zealous of good works.” “A 
mother should desire to give her children a super- 
abundance of enthusiasm,” we are told in Guesses 
at Truth, “to the end that, after they have lost all 
they are sure to lose in mixing with the world, 
enough may still remain to prompt and support 
them through great actions. A cloak should be 
of three-pile, to keep its gloss in wear.” St Peter 
is here doing his best to fulfil that parental duty 
towards his readers. He knows that the enthusi- 
astic soul is clothed with armour. He knows that 
those who have deliberately consecrated themselves 
to be the partisans of God are delivered thereby 
from many temptations. He is eager to see his 
comrades so strongly vitalised that their real selves 
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I Peter iii. shall be strong to throw off the germs of evil. And 


9-17. 


Influence of 
the Good 
Conscience : 


—On 
Enthusiasm, 


if they are possessed by a God-kindled enthusiasm, 
it will be a driving force that will carry them through : 
they shall be proud of their scars, and shall take no 
real harm from their sufferings. 

But the root fact of this happy position is con- 
tained in the phrase of ver. 16—‘ having a good 
conscience”; and when we have watched that 
good conscience at work in three ways, we have 
explored almost all that this paragraph contains. 

1. It makes the higher enthusiasm possible. To 
be dubious about the moral quality of a cause is 
to cut the nerve of one’s enthusiasm for it ; but any 
cause which has the conscience of a community 
behind it has an impetus and an authority little 
less than divine. One of the deepest reasons for 


the exuberant enthusiasm of early Christianity— 


the enthusiasm which enabled it to endure and to 
overcome—was the fact that Christ had captured 
the consciences of His own: He had at once 
awakened conscience to new power and had com- 
mended Himself as Lord and Leader to the con- 
science which He had awakened. And against all 
the slanders and persecutions of a dark and cruel 
day, men fell back on this as on their last support 
and ultimate assurance—it was right to follow 
Jesus and among all the devious paths of the world 
none other was the right path but this. Here was 
the fellowship of the happy warriors of each of whom 
it may be said, 
‘His strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure.”’ 
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2. It prompts a man to answer the world’s I Peter iii. 
challenge. When St Peter speaks of “ being ready 9-17- 
to give an answer,” does his own heart condemn 5 On the | 
him by reminding him of the scene in the judgment the World’s 
hall when Peter the unready so terribly stumbled Challenge. 
and fell, and for an answer to a mocking challenge 
gave only a denial of His Lord? He has learned 
better things by this time: he would have his 
readers learn them too, not only for use in great 
crises and before magistrates but even in the 
ordinary intercourse and conversation et life, “ to 
every man that asketh you a reason.” “ Every 
cultivated sensible man was expected by the Greeks 
to be prepared to discuss questions of opinion or 
conduct intelligently and temperately, to give and 
receive a reason.” ! It is amazing how often, alike 
in ancient and modern days, even “ cultivated and 
sensible men,”’ ready to give an answer on all manner 
of points of theory, practice or politics, have 
stumbled or hesitated or gone a long way round to 
evade the point when there has been a call for a 
direct and simple testimony for their faith and their 
Lord. Their consciences were not easy: they 
knew afterwards that they would have kept a good 
conscience by having spoken: they knew that if 
they had been true to the deepest thing in them- 
selves they would have been found nailing to the 
mast the Flag of which no man need ever be ashamed. 

3. It helps a man to live down slander and —In the 
criticism. ‘ Ye are spoken against,” St Peter says Aen teighhal 
to his readers (ver. 16, R.V.): the tongues of spite Criticism, 

1 Dr Bigg. 
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~~ Conscience : 


“Its Origin 
and Develop- 
ment, 


The First Epistle of Peter 


were busy: there was no limit to what they hinted, 
suggested, disseminated. There are some things 
which cannot be argued down: they can only be 
lived down, and for that hard, slow task only a 
good conscience can give strength. The world is 
often very blind and very stupid: there is nothing 
for it but that the servants of God should go on 
with their appointed task, in their appointed way, 
in the hope that the world may by and by grow 
ashamed of its own stupidity. Meantime in a 
good conscience there is an inward warmth to 
weather out the storm, and a not unreasonable 
argument for the patience of hope. 

But what is Conscience? There are those who 
tell us that it is a direct gift of God to every human 
soul. There are others who say it is but an evolu- 
tion of human experience. May there not be a 
truth in both views? May not the latent power 
be a direct gift from above, a part of the divine 
equipment of every life? But may not its educa- 
tion and development come by way of experience, 
including the accumulated experience of the race ? 
However it came to us, it is our power to recognise 
the right and our relation to that right. When the 
right and we are at one, we have the great joy of 
what St Peter calls “a good conscience.” When 
the right and we are at variance, we have “a bad 
conscience,” the most uncomfortable burden that 
any soul can carry along life’s highway. 

In this realm two things are equally certain 
though they make a paradox when they are put 
together. 
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(a) Conscience is supreme. It is the highest 1fPeter iii. 
thing in us. Samuel Rutherford speaks for all 9-17. 
saints and true men when he says :—‘ Let them fhe ; 
take other things from us: but here, in matters Chee 
of conscience, we must hold and draw with kings, 
and set ourselves in terms of opposition with the 
shields of the earth.” The shields of the earth were 
strong in Peter’s day as in Rutherford’s, but a good 
conscience defied them and was justified of its 
defiance at the bar of history. (0b) Yet this also is —And its 
true—that even this supreme thing in us needs psoas 
education and guidance by a higher Supreme. 
History is strewn with the mistakes of conscience. 

We may set Richard Baxter} to balance Samuel 
Rutherford: “Oh, what a potent instrument for 
Satan is a misguided conscience! It will make 
a man kill his dearest friend, yea, father or mother, 
yea, the holiest saints, and think he doth God 
service by it.” So conscience needs to be taught 
by fellowship with Him who kindled it in us, and 
to be delivered from mistakes and prejudices by 
the gentle guidance of His Spirit. That higher 
Supreme is not without witness in this passage. 
“Sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord” (R.V.). 
There is the higher than Conscience, the second 
Conscience of the redeemed soul, the Christ en- 
throned and regnant. Or again in ver. 17, “if 
the will of God should so will.” Once more the 
Revised Version gives the true reading and forces 
us to confront that over-ruling Will which is no 
mere mechanical Force but a living Personality, 
1 The Saints’ Rest, vii. 
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1 Peter iii. holy and just and good, in Whose presence. heart 


9-17. 


and conscience must bow together and before whose 
fiat we can submit with perfect trust. Hach one 
of us must pray for a conscience at once straight 
and sensitive—straight and sincere in itself, open 
and sensitive towards the leading of the Highest ; 
so that following its intuitions we may come to the 
life which is all in harmony with the right. That 
life will leave at last no division in ourselves, and 
no conflict between our own wills and the wil 
which is better than our own. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


Every man in this world shall in some sense 
or other bear a Cross. Few men escape it, 
and it is not well with them that do: but they 
only bear it well that follow Christ, and tread 
in His steps, and bear it for His sake, and walk 
as He walked. 

Jeremy Taylor. 
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SPIRITS IN PRISON 
1 PETER iii. 18-22. 


For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: by which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison ; which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that 
is, eight souls were saved by water. The like figure whereunto 
even baptism doth also now save us (not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ: who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God; angels and authorities and 
powers being made subject, unto him. 


Tuts is by common consent one of the most difficult 
passages in the New Testament, and there may be 
some danger lest even a devotional commentary 
may lose sight of its devotional object in the com- 
plexity of interpretation. Perhaps the best as 
well as the simplest way will be to take the sentences 
as they come: that will give us a clear beginning 
and a clear ending, even if the middle be debateable 


ground. 


I Peter iii. 
18-22. 


1. The section begins clearly enough. “ Christ The Lord as 


also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God.” It is one 
of the shortest and simplest, and yet one of the 
richest, summaries given in the New Testament 
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The Cross as 
Atonement, 
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of the meaning of the Cross of Jesus. The also 
links the thought with the message of the 
preceding verses about the brave souls who 
with a good conscience suffer for righteousness’ 
sake. Their Lord stands beside them: He also 
suffered, and suffered with a good conscience 
for a high cause; let this Example help them to 
endure ! 

But He is no mere example, and as we have 
already noted it is impossible for the New Testa- 
ment writers to touch on the Cross as an example 
without instinctively passing on to something else, 
—the Cross as an Atonement: indeed they count 
that the example of Christ has the greater force and 
the more haunting appeal if men remember that it 
is more than an example. He gave himself not 
merely to teach us but to save us. The subduing 
wonder of that thought is never far away from the 
New Testament pages, and it is here. “ Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the Just for the 
unjust ’—it is the marvel and miracle of the divine 
mercy. With a like profound simplicity the issues 
of that atoning sacrifice are summed up in the 
phrase, “that He might bring us to God.” That 
is the boon that includes all other boons. That is 
the goal towards which the bygone generations 
have been stretching out their wistful hands. That 
is the passing of the flaming sword and the access 
to the soul’s true paradise. Some have found in 
the phrase a processional sound, the hint of a royal 
access, the Epistle to the Hebrews in a nut-shell. 
But be that as it may, it represents a great and 
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- thrilling reality, a Petrine parallel to a Pauline I Peter iii. 
rejoicing: ‘‘ through Him we have our access in 18-22. 
one Spirit unto the Father.” 

2. It is with the last clause of the 18th verse that A Debated 
the expositor’s difficulties begin. Let us take the ie So 
first phrase. “‘ Being put to death in the flesh but 
quickened in the spirit”: does this refer to the 
vitality of Christ’s soul between His death and His 
resurrection? Or does it refer to His resurrection 
in power from the dead? Suppose we elect, with 
most commentators and with the oldest tradition, 
the first of these interpretations, then how shall 
we understand the 19th and 20th verses? Shall 
we infer a ministry by our Lord to the underworld 
during the time when He continued in “ the state 
of the dead”? Or did the mention of the spirit 
lead the Apostle’s mind to leap back to an earlier 
generation, and does he think of Christ’s ministry 
to the antediluvians as exercised by His Spirit 
say through the preaching of Noah? Some, who 
are afraid of suggesting any doctrine of a second 
chance, have got round the difficulty in this 
latter way, e.g. Archbishop Leighton. Some modern 
scholars + again have added a new complication by 
telling us that the true reading of ver. 19 is not that 
He went but that Hnoch went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, a view which is supported by certain 
passages in the apocryphal Book of Enoch. It may 
be well, therefore, to proceed without overmuch 
dogmatism ; and admit that, even if one fails back 


1 #.g. Dr Rendel Harris and Dr Moffatt. The reading abolishes 
some difficulties but raises others. 
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I Peter iii. on a traditional interpretation, finality is not claimed 


18-22. 


The Purpose 
of the 
“descent.” 


and new lights may still appear. . 
May we not paraphrase the whole passage by 
saying that it sets before us in language borrowed 
from current Apocalypse the cosmic significance of 

the Saviour’s death ? 

Very early in Christian history there grew up 
the tradition, not only of the descent into the state 
of the dead,1 but of some beneficent purpose in 
that descent. It was almost inevitable that men 
should ask questions at least about this. Though 
Keble put the queries into melodious form, many 
a soul long ere Keble’s day had asked the same 
essential questions. 

“Sleep’st Thou indeed ? or is Thy spirit fled, 
At large among the dead ? 
Whether in Eden bowers Thy welcome voice 
Wake Abraham to rejoice, 
Or in some drearier scene Thine eye controls 
The thronging band of souls : 


That, as Thy blood won earth, Thine agony 
Might set the shadowy realm from sin and sorrow free.” 


So voices that came early in the Christian tradi- 


tion linked this passage with the phrase that comes 


later (iv. 6), “‘ the Gospel was preached to the dead,” 
and built a doctrine upon them. The idea took 
hold of men’s minds, partly perhaps because of 
its imaginative and dramatic possibilities. It con- 
centrated itself into the phrase “ the harrowing of 
hell.” However difficult the entire change of 
cosmogony makes it for us to follow such concep- 
tions, which required a certain scenic background 
1 Cf. Acts ii. 27; Eph. iv. 9. 
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~ now abolished for us, we still can enter into the 1 Peter iii. 
imaginative power of the idea. 18-22. 
We can feel the glow in the conceptions of Jeremy Prisoners 
Taylor and of Stephen Phillips. The former pictures °f Hore- 
the holy souls, God’s prisoners of hope, “ satisfied 
after a tedious expectation, enjoying and seeing 
their Lord whom for so many ages they had ex- 
pected,” while “ the accursed spirits, seeing the dark- 
ness of their prison shine with a new light, and the 
empire invaded, and their retirements of horror 
discovered, wondered how a man durst venture 
thither, or if He were a God, how He should 
come to die.”’1 The latter pictures in lines of 
haunting tenderness the stir and movement in 
the abodes of death when the Saviour came to 
visit them :— 
“Slowly all the dead 
The melancholy attraction of Jesus felt ; 
And millions, like a sea, wave upon wave, 


Heaved dreaming to that moonlight face, or ran 
In wonderful long ripples, sorrow-charmed.” ? 


And whatever we accept or reject, we can at 
least believe two things—the first that His death, 
like His birth and His life, had a cosmic meaning, 
a power not limited by the near borders of the seen 
and temporal but penetrating into realms unknown ; 
and the second, that wherever His spirit went 
during the hours when His body slept in the rocky 
tomb, He was then, as He is always, a Saviour to 
all who sincerely hungered after Him, for, here or 

1 The Life of Christ, wm. xvi. 
2 Christ in Hades. 
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Baptism. 
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elsewhere, He could not be untrue to His own 
heart. \ 

The expositor’s difficulties are not yet at an end, 
for in the phrases following the language is still 
difficult and the thought obscure. It is well to 
bear two things in mind before even attempting 
an interpretation. The first is the eagerness of 
New Testament writers to find hints, parables and 
analogies of Christianity in the Old Testament. 
Witness St Paul’s way of finding in Hagar and 
Sarah a parable of the Jewish and the Christian 
Church, a mode of thought which would certainly 
not have suggested itself to a non-Jewish writer. 
Witness also the way in which early Christian writers 
delighted to draw parallels between the Flood and 
the Waters of Baptism, an analogy which intensified 
its colouring when the Church came to be more 
and more regarded as the Ark of Safety in a perish- 
ing world. St Peter here starts this line of thought 
upon its way, though he does not commit himself 
to its full development but rather safeguards it, 
as we shall see, in a way which was not always 
followed by his successors. 

The second thing to bear in mind is the cosmogony 
already alluded to. The abode of the dead into 
which Christ descended was according to the thought 
of the day a cavern under the solid ground, and all 
the pillars and foundations of the earth were washed 
about by the waters of the ocean. Thus Christ in 
the mental picture of the time descended into the 
waters and emerged from them when He descended 
into Hades and rose again from the dead ; and this 
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- idea makes the transition in the Apostle’s mind 1 Peter iii. 
less abrupt than it seems to the modern reader. 18-22. 
In the days of the disobedience, “the Ark was in 
preparation, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
brought safely through the water” — this last is 
probably the true rendering: the water was not 

the instrument but the environment of their rescue. 

lf this be the accurate translation, St Peter clears 
himself at once from the charge of teaching any 
merely magical doctrine of Baptismal regeneration, 

and he goes on to make that plainer still, as though, 
having started his parable, he felt the need of check- 

ing it ere it had runtoofar. ‘‘ The antitype whereof, 

even Baptism, doth also now save us, not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh.” Baptism as 

a bath is nothing at all: if we rely on that we rely 

on what our Lord denounced—the cleansing of the 
outside while the inside is left full of uncleanness !— 

“but the prayer for a clean conscience before God.” 4 
Baptism as marking a new standpoint, a new out- 

look and a new sincerity means a good deal. That 

was truly a saving thing. For Pagan or Jew turned Baptism and 
Christian it meant a definite and visible barrier pried 
between himself and his old life, a definite and visible 

sign of consecration to something new and better. 
Whether we render “the prayer for a clean con- 
science ” or with Dr Hatch “ the enquiry of a good 
conscience ” there is, as the latter says,” no finer 
commentary on the phrase than the story of 
Cornelius. ‘‘ Cornelius the centurion, a just man, 

1 Dr Mofiatt’s rendering. 
2 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 793. 
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I Peter iii. and one that feareth God, and of good report among 


18-22. 


The Sig-— 
nificance of 
Christ. 


all the nation of the Jews, was warned from God 
by an holy Angel to send for thee into his house and 
to hear words of thee.” There was the enquiry 
of a man who because he was honest wanted to 
be clean. He asked and received. He sought and 
found. He knocked and it was opened to him. The 
Spirit came—it was shown that, though Cornelius 
was a Gentile and an outsider, the Divine Presence - 
did not disdain to tabernacle in his soul. “ Then 
answered Peter, Can any man forbid water, that 
these should not be baptised, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we?” (Acts x. 22, 47). 
The vital element being present, the outward sign 
followed as a matter of course, and marked a life 
which with Christ had died to sin and in Him had 
risen into newness of life. 

3. For the ultimate ground of the new hope and 
dignity of the Christian life is not in anything done 
by the Church, not even in anything done by the 
soul itself, its enquiry or its confession, but in the 
work and reign of Him who is King and Saviour ; 
it is “ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
angels and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto Him.” MHere all dubieties of inter- 
pretation depart: the sky is crystal-clear and in 
the midst of it is the Saviour’s throne. The 
significance of Jesus Christ cannot be limited by 
one plane of existence or one tract of time. 
We may sing of His Cross as Dora Greenwell 
sang :— 
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“T know 
Not yet how near the skies 
Its lofty stem will rise ; 
Nor guess how deep below 
To what drear vaults of woe 
Its roots will pierce.” + 


And as for Himself we know, though we cannot 
fully understand what we say, that it is “‘ God’s 
pleasure to sum up all things in Christ, the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth” 
(Eph. i. 10, R.V.). Nothing in this world or in 
another is beyond His sway: He has significance 
as far as the writ of God may run. For ourselves 
the best position is Richard Baxter’s, and it holds 
good for this life or for another, or for the border- 
line between the two :— 

* Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before : 


He that into God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 


My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim: 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all 
And I shall be with Him.” 


For MEprraTion AND PRAISE. 


You who have fled unto Him for refuge, 
wrong Him not so far as to question your 
safety. What though the floods of thy former 
guiltiness rise high, thine Ark shall still be 
above them; and the higher they rise, the 


1 Carmina Crucis. 
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higher He shall rise, shall have the more glory 
in freely justifying and saving thee. Though 
thou find the remaining power of sin still 
within thee, yet it shall not sink thine Ark. 
Archbishop Leighton. 
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THE LUSTS OF MEN AND THE 
WILL OF GOD 


1 Prerer iv. 1-6. 


Forasmucn then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath 
suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer 
should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 
but to the will of God. For the time past of our life may suffice 
us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in 
lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, 
and abominable idolatries : wherein they think it strange that 
ye run not with them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil 
of you: who shall give account to him that is ready to judge 
the quick and the dead. For, for this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead, that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit. 
Tue contrast between the Christian manner of life 1 Peter iv. 
and that of the pagan world around comes here 1-6. 


once more to the surface. The New Testament zoe PACES 
is full of that contrast, and many figures of speech he Cae. : 
are employed to describe it—blindness and sight, 
darkness and day, death and life, the old man and 
the new man, the strangers and the fellow-citizens 
with the saints. The very fertility of the idea was 
itself an evidence of the reality of the experience. 
Here was something real and something great; 
history was broken in twain and the Cross}was the 
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boundary mark between an old world and a new. 
Now St Peter dearly loved a contrast. It has often 
been remarked how easily his style lends itself to 
an antithesis : he defines by negation and by affirma- 
tion in one breath; as he hurries to tell us what a 
thing is, his most characteristic stepping-stone is 
to tell us what it is not. ‘‘ Whose adorning let it 
not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair 
and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, 
but the hidden man of the heart.” Or again, in 
the passage last studied, “ Baptism. . . not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the enquiry 
of a good conscience after God.” Once more his 
love of contrast leaps to light in his eagerness to 
state the meaning and bearings of the new life: 
“that ye (R.V., the true reading) no longer should 
live the rest of your time in the flesh to the lusts 
of men but to the will of God.” That was the 
greatest moral contrast the world had ever seen, 
and the amazement of it was this that it was not 
a mere contrast of ideals or of possibilities: it was 
turning itself into history before the eyes of men, 
as believing souls answered the challenge of their 
high calling and received the fulness of the grace of 
Christ. The readers of the letter had at least begun 
to enter into the experience: the Apostle would 
confirm and establish them, and he has three things 
by which to make his appeal—an Example, a 
Memory, and the glory of the Master’s reproach. 

1. He touches first on the Example of the Master : 
“Christ suffered in the flesh.” His thought is 
obviously linking itself up with iii, 18, “ Christ also 
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hath once suffered for sins.” His mind has been 1 Peter iv. 
on a digression into the apocalyptic mysteries of 1-6. 
the unseen: now he returns to the track that he 
left. Over these men and women, on the brink of 
untold suffering for righteousness’ sake, he holds 
high the example of Him Who was Man of Sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. He is God’s plea to all 
men so circumstanced that they should arm them- 
selves with the same mind. So St Peter fuses into 
one phrase two great Pauline thoughts—“ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” 
and “‘ Put on the whole armour of God.” It is a Strong 
curious paradox of experience that the mightiest A‘ 
armour is the inward armour. When a nation is 
called upon to defend its rights and liberties, or the 
rights and liberties of others trampled upon by 
tyrants, powerful and needful though armies and 
fleets may be, the greatest asset of all is the inward 
sense of the justice of the cause; and history in its 
slow and gradual way, taking it as a whole, confirms 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the moral over the 
material. The individual sometimes feels the same 
thing in himself: “ thrice-armed is he that hath 
his quarrel just.” St Peter has already enlarged 
on the boldness of a good conscience. And here 
was armour that Roman spears should not be able 
to pierce nor flames of persecution to consume: 

“arm yourselves with the same mind.” 

The conflict was beginning—how long it was to The Victory 
last and how full of agony it was to be !—between ° the Weak. 
the renewed conscience of the Christian and the 
stubborn will of the world, but the stubborn world 
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1 Peter iv. was to be the vanquished power ere the day of 
1-6 


battle was done. ‘“ For he that hath suffered in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin”—a parallel to a 
familiar thought of St Paul; he has given pledges 
of his trustworthiness: he has, as it were, nailed 
himself upon the cross with Christ, saying like 
Gerontius in the Dream :— 
“TJ trust and hope most fully 
In that Manhood crucified : 
And each thought and deed unruly 

Do to death, as He has died.” 

All honour to them, God’s soldiers, weak and poor 
and helpless from this world’s standpoint, the easy 
prey of bully and tyrant, the nobodies ground in 
the dust by the chariot wheels of power; yet in 
the soul of them armed with the panoply of God, 
fully surrendered to Him and therefore with 
nothing left to give which they had not already 
given, unconquerable even by the worst that the 
world could do and indomitable even when they 
went down into the dust of death. We honour 
them but we worship and praise Him Who made 
them what they were, Whose life and death were 
their pattern, and Whose Cross was their banner. 

2. But since these Christians were but on their 
way to their victory, and were still subject to all 
manner of temptations to pride, to short-lived zeal, 
to compromise with evil, it was fitting that they 
should sometimes look back to the rock whence 
they were hewn and to the hole of the pit from which 
they were digged. So the Apostle brings Memory 
to reinforce Example, the remembrance of their 
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former living to add a plea to the high pattern of I Peter iv. 
their Lord. “That ye no longer should live the 1-6. 
rest of your time in the flesh to the lusts of men 
but to the will of God.” That “no longer” hints 
at stores of memory, which are also stores of warn- 
ing. And its meaning is unfolded in the words 
that follow :—“ For the time past may suffice to 
have wrought the desire of the Gentiles, and to 
have walked in lasciviousness, lusts, wine-bibbings, 
revellings, carousings and abominable idolatries.” 
This, as we have seen, is the chief evidence that 
the readers of the letter were largely if not exclusively 
Gentile, though quite possibly some Jews fell almost 
as low as the licentious and earth-bound paganism 
by which they were surrounded. Newman as a 
young man wrote to his mother that often, even 
in his gayest moments, he shuddered at himself ; 
and these men too might sometimes shudder at 
themselves and their own possibilities when they 
remembered the abyss from which they had 
been redeemed and how near it still lay to their 
feet. 

It has sometimes been asked whether New Testa- The Sins of 
ment apostles, such as Peter here or Paul in the Wack oe 
first chapters of Romans, do not draw too dark a 
picture of the pagan world of their day ; but Pagan 
writers themselves are as frank and sombre. Paul 
and Peter brought no more pointed indictment 
against the sensuality of a period than did, let us 
say, a Juvenal; and the nobler paganism had its 
own grave sorrows over the forces of passion which 
ravaged human life but for which paganism had 
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eter iv. not discovered the antidote and remedy. Witness 


Plato’s description of the soul who has given him- 
self over to his passions.1 Those lusts “amid 
clouds of incense and perfumes and garlands and 
wines, and all the pleasures of a dissolute life, come. 
buzzing around him, nourishing to the utmost the 
sting of desire which they implant in his dronelike 
nature. ..and if he finds in himself any good 
opinions or appetites in process of formation, and 
there is in him any sense of shame remaining, to 
these better principles he puts an end, and casts 
them forth until he has purged away temperance 
and brought in madness to the full.” In Plato’s 
day or in Peter’s day, those things were the tragedy 
of souls. Happy those who had turned their faces 
towards Christ with the great cry in their hearts— 
By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, by Thy Cross 
and Passion, good Lord, deliver us! It took all 
the fulness of His sacrifice and all the completeness 
of their self-surrender to provide an adequate salva- 
tion from perils so real and so mighty. 

3. Those who followed that calling, however, saw 
all around them hard faces and suspicious eyes. 
“They think it strange that ye run not with them 
to the same excess of riot, blasphemers that | 
they are!” They think ct strange! so the fortresses 
of conventionality level their guns against the 
adventurers of the kingdom of heaven and the great 
god of things-as-they-are weaves his spells and 
snares for pilgrim feet. There is no stronger tempta- 
tion than that which is built out of these two facts 

1 Republic (Jowett), ix. 573. 
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_—that our neighbours desire to have us like them, I Peter iv. 
and that we naturally desire to be like our neigh- 1-6. 
bours. When quickened souls break through that 
temptation, men’s faces harden and their tongues 
begin to wag. That was why Vanity Fair was in 
a hubbub about Christian and Faithful. “ The 
pilgrims were clothed with such kind of raiment 
as was diverse from the raiment of any that traded 
in that fair. The people therefore of the fair made 
a great gazing upon them.... And as they 
wondered at their apparel, so they did likewise at 
their speech, for few could understand what they 
said: they naturally spoke the language of Canaan, 
but they that kept the fair were the men of this 
world: so that, from one end of the fair to the 
other, they seemed barbarians each to the other.” 
How often that essential situation has been repeated 
from Peter’s day to our own! The first Christians 
were “‘ enemies of the human race.” The Reformers 
and Puritans knew what it meant to be strange 
to their own people. Those who in India break 
caste by becoming Christians lose all that they 
may win Christ and be found in Him. “ They think 
it strange”; but for the Christian the supreme 
question is not what men think but what He thinks 
Who is Lord of all and Who is “ ready to judge both 
the quick and the dead.” He thinks the true 
thought. He speaks the last word. We must be 
“* ambitious,’ as St Paul said, “‘ to be well-pleasing 
unto Him.” 

The mention of “‘ the dead” brings back to the “Even to the 

Apostle’s mind for a passing moment the thought Dead.’ 
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Peter iv. of the shadowy hosts in the underworld! to whom 


1-6. 


But the 
Urgency of 
Decision 
now. 


he has already made allusion, and whom God had 
not left without a message of pity and love. “ Unto 
this erid was the gospel preached even to the dead, 
that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh but live, as God lives? in the spirit.” On 
quick or dead, the human verdict is not the final 
verdict, and God has His own ways of reaching souls 
who died in ignorance, sinning the sin not of wilful- 
ness but of ignorance, without the light that might 
have led them to Himself. The Judge of all the 
earth will do right, and will not leave the souls that 
hunger after Him without the light for which they 
long. 

Such seems to be the doctrine of the passage ; 
but the language, here and in the previous chapter, 
is so unusual that one hesitates to build any 
dogma out of it. One thing is sure—that whatever 
may be waiting of tuition or of opportunity for those 
who have died without the light, the New Testa- 
ment never encourages any man to neglect the 
opportunities of the present hour. The greater 
the light, the greater the responsibility. When 
Life and Light are here, we have no warrant what- 
soever in this or in any passage for postponing our 
acceptance of them. And it is a worthy end of 
what Christ suffered in the flesh that we who are 
also in the flesh, with the perils of our mortality 


1 The attempt to interpret v. 6 as applying to those dead 
in trespasses and sins is obviously impossible. Dead must 
mean the same thing in v. 5 and v. 6, and the reference of iii. 19 
is still fresh in the memory of writer and readers. 

* I follow Dr. Mofiatt’s rendering of this phrase. 
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about us, should here and now receive from His I Peter iv. 
hand life and life abundant. 1-6. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


Temptations will come, but if they be not 
made welcome by you, ye have the best of it ; 
be jealous over yourself and your own heart 
and keep touches with God: fear not to back 
Christ, for He will conquer and overcome. 

Samuel Rutherford. 
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XxI 
THE SHADOW OF THE END 
1 Peter iv. 7-11. 


Bor the end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore sober, 
and watch unto prayer. And above all things have fervent 
charity among yourselves: for charity shall cover the multitude 
of sins. Use hospitality one to another without grudging. As 
every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same 
one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 
If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if any 
man minister, let him do it as of the ability which God giveth : 
that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


1 Peter iv. Tu1s epistle seems to come thrice to a conclusion, 
7-I1. each of the two first conclusions bemg marked by 
All Things a doxology.t It is as though the Apostle’s pen 
weer done. had twice reached what seemed the end of his task, 
when the fulness of his heart compelled him to 
start afresh. And if the present paragraph was 
indeed his first attempt to bring the letter to a 
close, its theme befits the mood of such a moment. 
In this life all things come to an end. A mechanism 
wears out. A story is finished. An enterprise is 
accomplished. The very world wears done. A 
man’s life is spent like a tale that is told. The 
high enterprise of the heavenly kingdom comes 
to its climax and conclusion. So there lies 


1 Of. iv. 11, v. 11. 
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-actoss the Apostle’s thoughts the shadow of the I Peter iv. 
end. 7-11. 

That shadow lay across the whole thinking of the 
first generation of Christians. For this there were 
literary and historical causes. One was the vogue 
of the apocalyptic literature which largely shaped 
the religious vocabulary of the period. The other 
was a cause even deeper and a Source much more 
authoritative : it was our Lord’s own way of putting 
things, for He by His own speech and outlook en- 
dorsed some of the main elements in the apocalyptic 
cycle of ideas. 

There are two ways in which human history may Two Ways of 
be depicted or summed up. One is the evolutionary, bie 
by the philosophy of progress. The other is the History. 
catastrophic, by the philosophy of Apocalypse. 
There is truth in both ways, and it was character- 
istic of Him Who was Himself the Truth that He 
should include in His view the essence of both 
aspects. Sometimes He spoke in the evolutionary Our Lord’s 
mode, viewing one stage as a growth out of another ; Method. 
“T am not come to destroy but to fulfil”: “the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in three measures of meal till 
the whole was leavened.” Sometimes again He 
spoke in the apocalyptic or catastrophic way: 
** whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken, 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder”: “the sun shall be darkened and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars of heaven 
shall fall and the powers that are in heaven shall be 
shaken, and then shall they see the Son of Man 
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1 Peter iv. coming in the clouds with power and great glory.” 

7-Hl. Sometimes indeed in one breath, one argument, 
one parable He might use both modes of speech : 
“the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear ”’—that is Evolution: but this that follows is 
Apocalypse, at least it is intervention from without 
rather than development from within—“ But when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately He putteth 
in the sickle because the harvest is come.” The 
two sides go together in the Master’s view because 
they are so.closely interwoven in life and experience. 
In the latter aspect of His teaching, as of earlier 
prophecy, there is room for much variety of inter- 
pretation; there are many schools, dogmas and 
dubious conjectures; yet the prayer, which is also 
a creed, survives in the heart of the Church and 
does not lose its wistfulness as the centuries roll on : 
“We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge : 
we therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants whom 
Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood: 
make them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory 
everlasting.” 

TheEndand In the larger part of the New Testament day this 

Freparation “coming was believed to be imminent, and there was 
much legislation to tide men’s lives over the inter- 
vening period. St Paul in his first letter to the 
Corinthians gave many counsels with that motive, 
and St Peter here is also teaching believing souls 
how to live until the signs upon the sky bring the 
end of all things. Yet though this be avowedly 
emergency legislation the striking thing about it. 
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is not its evanescence but rather its permanent I Peter iv. 
worth. The “little while” has now lengthened 7-11. 
out into nineteen centuries, yet these counsels are 
needful yet and provide a safe and healthful path 

even to the end, come that end late or soon. Sober 
prayerfulness, fervent love, generous stewardship— 
these are the counsels, and they have validity not 

for an hour but to the last syllable of recorded time. 

It is worth noting that the Apostle does not yield 

to the temptation, to which later generations 
yielded all too readily, to fix a date for the end: 
perhaps he has in mind the Risen Master’s warning 
about “ the times and the seasons which the Father 

hath set within His own authority.” Let us then 

try to unfold these timeless counsels that bridge the 

gulf between us and the dateless Date. 

1. The first is the counsel to a sober prayerfulness, —By Sober 
“Be ye therefore sober and watch unto prayer.” pi | ek 
Surely here is an echo of the Master’s own depart- 
ing message to His loyal servants: “ Take ye heed, 
watch and pray.” If we want to know the type 
of prayer which suits the vigil of the Church, it is 
already given us in the Lord’s Prayer: “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” If we want to know the type of spirit 
that should lie behind the prayer, it is the spirit 
which rigorously girds the loins for service and 
faithfully tends the lamp of expectation. Prayer, 
in that spirit, is a great corrective of a shallow, 
limited, local view of life: it is a real ingredient in 
the equipment of a sound mind. For a sound mind 
must see the universe whole, and if we have not 
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—In a Spirit 
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learned to look as such souls look and to believe as 
they believe, we see but half the universe, and that 
the smaller half; not the regnant half, not the 
increasing half, not the half that holds the clue to — 
the whole. We look, then, beyond this present 
hour and the set of circumstances which hems us 
round, to Him whose is the kingdom, the power and 
the glory: our expectation is from Him and in His 
word do we hope. 

“The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 

Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” 

says Browning,’ speaking of the virtuous as much 
as of the vicious. Our hope is that He who has set 
us to the vigil will give us grace to fulfil it, so that, 
be His coming soon or late, in the mysteries of death 
or in the experience of life and history, we may be 
ready for His appearing. 

2. With sober prayerfulness goes fervent love. 
“Above all things have fervent charity among 
yourselves.” The healing shadow of the New 
Commandment falls here as it does so often in the 
writings of Paul and John: indeed in this letter 
itself? we are never far away from it—the fellow- 
ship of the new Israel is a great reality in which 
the Apostle’s heart delights and in which he would 
have his readers find abundant comfort and cheer. 
But here there are two special notes in the message. 
One lies in the phrase adapted from the Book of 
Proverbs: “love shall cover a multitude of sins.” 
It is pushing this idea a little too far to find, as some 


1 The Statue and the Bust. 
2 Of. i. 22; tit, 8. 
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do, in brotherly love “a kind of secondary atone- I Peter iv. 
ment.” ! The conception is more ethical than theo- 7-11: 
logical: the Apostle is thinking of the life of the 
Church and not of the relations between man and 

God. Leighton catches the meaning and the 
music :—‘ What do they think who are still picking 

at every appearing infirmity of their brethren? 
Know they not that the frailties that cleave to the 
saints of God while they are here do stand in need 

of, and call for, this mutual office of love, to cover 

and pass them by? Who is there that stands not 

in need of this? If none, why are there any who 
deny it to others?” It is only by this generous 

and charitable spirit, willmg to make allowance, 
reluctant to drag the faults of brethren into the 
light of day, that the holy fellowship can be kept 
together ; and it is peculiarly becoming, the absence 

of it would be peculiarly shameful, in those who 
were all alike waiting for the coming of their Lord 

and Judge. 

The second special note is contained in the refer- —Exercising 
ence to hospitality, a custom which was not only a pee 
beautiful sign of Christian love but an essential 
element in the working of the early Church. There 
was a peripatetic ministry ; inns were few.” It was 
essential that the Christian messengers should be 
welcomed and entertained. The Third Epistle of 
John gives a brief but most vivid glimpse of such 
a messenger going forth “ for the sake of the Name,” 


1 The phrase is Dr Bigg’s. 
2 Dr Bigg points out that there are only two references to 
inns in the New Testament, St Luke ii. 7, x. 34. 
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and being welcomed, entertained and helped on 
his way for the same Name’s sake. Here St Peter 
bids his readers “use hospitality one to another 
without grudging.” Had anybody been grumbling ? 
The practice of hospitality was very beautiful but 
it had its difficulties. There is early evidence that 
some of the travelling preachers were spoiled. 
They presumed upon their privileges. In the second 
century it had to be announced that such a preacher 
was not to stay in one house more than two or 
three days. “If he wishes to settle down. . . and 
will not work, he makes gain of his Christianity.” 
Love, then, had its risks in those days as in our own. 
This very problem remains perhaps the most diffi- 
cult puzzle of Christian ethics—how to give without 
encouraging people to grab. Yet in facing the 
difficulty and trying to solve it lies a part, and a 
large part, of that love which we owe to our fellows : 
the love which will not merely toss an easy copper 
but will try to get at the roots of need, and help 
wisely as well as generously—that surely is the 
ideal which experience teaches us to aim at: 
because it is the harder task, it wears the fairer 
crown. 

3. And along with these things must go a generous 
stewardship of every Christian gift. The Gospel 
of St Luke (xii. 41) affords rather a remarkable 
parallel to the conjunction of ideas here. According 
to that narrative, when our Lord had spoken his 
parabolic message about the girded loins and- the 
burning lamps, it was St Peter who asked Him 
about the application of the parable; and it was 
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in answer to Peter’s question that his Master spoke I Peter iv. 
of “the faithful and wise steward.” It is difficult 7-11- 

to believe that the Apostle does not pour the 

memory of that incident into the words now before 

us. “ The end of all things is at hand.” . . . “ As 

every man hath received the gift, even so minister 

the same one to another, as good stewards of the 

manifold grace of God.” 

The most interesting element. in the thought is Pe Bihcicn 
the breadth of the conception of ministry: “ the Ministry. 
ministry’ had not yet become technicalised or 
professionalised : every Christian, according to his 
gifts and opportunities, was ideally a minister, after 
the pattern of Him Who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister and to give His life a ransom 
- for many. But He Who is Pattern is also coming 
as Judge: therefore there must be in all the ministry 
a deep sense of responsibility: a man must give 
his best. “If anyone preaches, he must preach as 
one who utters the words of God”’:1 a high honour ‘ 
is laid upon him, and he must not trifle with 
his opportunity. “If anyone renders some service, 
it must be as one who is supplied by God with 
power.” However humble the service may be, 
the honour is still high and wonderful; for the 
humblest task he may draw upon the divine re- 
sources and count God and himself fellow-workers 
in making the life of the Church what it ought to 
be. It is all the gifts together, sincerely dedicated 
and used with a sense of responsibility, which give 
the Church her fullness of wealth and beauty. And 


1 Dr Moffatt’s rendering. 
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I Peter iv. when the Master comes, He will not forget those 


7-11. who have served Him in that spirit. 
Eutite God So men reach their true centre of gravity and move 
ous in the true orbit of their destiny : “‘ that God in all 


things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be praise and dominion for ever and ever.” 
In the minds of some, Calvinism may be a system 
out of date and ready to vanish away: but in one 
point at least it gathered into itself the spirit of 
Augustine, even as Augustine had gathered into his 
message the spirit of Paul and Peter in the New 
Testament, in that it made God central and put 
Him first—first in man’s thinking, first in man’s 
living, first and last because He is the First and the 
Last. ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.” Life is never right until 
we reach that standpoint. All things wear to an 
end: it becomes those who live amid so many 
dying systems, haunted ever by the shadow of 
mortality, to be sober and keep the vigil of prayer. 

Yet it is equally true to say that all things wear 
not to an end: God abides and His servants with 
Him and in Him. “ The world passeth away and 
the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 


For MEpDITATION AND PRAYER. 


If Thou willest, let my day be brief, 
So Thou wilt strike Thy Glory through the day. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
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XXII 
THE FIERY TRIAL 
1 Peter iv. 12-19. 


BELOVED, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings ; that, when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad also with exceeding joy. If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of 
God resteth upon you: on their part he is evil spoken of, but 
on your part he is glorified. But let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an evildoer, or as a busybody in 
other men’s matters. Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, 
let him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God on this behalf. 
For the time is come that judgment must begin at the house 
of God: andif it first begin at us, what shall the end be of them 
that obey not the gospelof God ? And if the righteous scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 
Wherefore let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to him in well doing, as unto 
a faithful Creator. 
Tue letter here reverts to its original and funda- I Peter iv. 
mental theme, the time of suffering which had come, 12-19. 
or was obviously about to come, upon these little pity lees 
groups of scattered Christians. The Apostle has 
closed his letter with a doxology, and yet on second 
thoughts it seems to him that he has not said 
enough on the great and urgent matter which was 
his chief motive in writing. He begins again. He 
begins tenderly. “ Beloved!”—as if to return to 
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I Peter iv. the peril of Christ’s little flock made him feel afresh 


12-19. 


Surprise at 
Suffering. 


how dear were these struggling and tempted souls. 
It takes an effort of the historical imagination to 
read these verses as they ought to be read, and to 
think ourselves into the place of the recipients of 
the message. The very word “ persecution” has 
a far-away sound to our ears. We go to see the 
places where martyrs and reformers died; but the 
winds have swept their ashes into the void, and 
the busy traffic of to-day, tolerant because in- 
different, covers with its noise the tumult of old, 
unhappy, far-off controversies. They deserve—these 
men and women of by-gone centuries, who, in Asia 
Minor or in Rome or in Smithfield, were so brave 
for Christ—they deserve that we should think of 
them with imagination, sympathy and gratitude. 

“ Think it not strange,” the Apostle said to those 
on the brink of suffering. No one can have much 
to do with human suffering and sorrow without 
hearing often the note of surprise upon some sufferer’s 
lips. It has always been so. In the Hebrew Bible 
the Book of Lamentations bears a far more vivid 
title than that of our English version. It is named 
from its own first word “ Ah how”: it is the Book 
of the Ah-how; and the note there struck is ex- 
panded into a very symphony of startled pain. 
Job, the classic figure in the age-long drama of suffer- 
ing, is also smitten with overwhelming surprise : 
“why hast Thou set me as a mark against Thee, 
so that I am a burden to myself? And why dost 
Thou not pardon my transgression and take away 
mine iniquity?” And still as one moves among 
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sorrowing, suffering folk one hears the same note, I Peter iv. 
in various degrees of intensity from mild astonish- 12-19. 
ment to passionate protest. Why is it so? Why 

is it so in my case? Occasionally there is a clue 

to the meaning of suffering, in the knowledge that 

it has come upon men through their own fault and 

as the consequence of their own misdeeds: it is a 
deserved chastisement; it is the reaction of laws 
transgressed. But the problem of the ages has been —And at 
the suffering of innocence, the suffering to which ‘¢ Suffering 
no moral cause can be assigned and which there- Innocent. 
fore refuses to have its riddle read. It startles us 

to hear a Why, that very Why, on the lips of Jesus 
Himself: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” It startles us and yet it comforts 

us. For, from the Apostle’s standpoint, the Cross 

has absorbed all the strangeness into itself, and we 

may lay down the lesser mysteries of our experi- 

ence beneath its shadow with perfect trust. If the 

Master suffered, “ think it not strange” that you 

are called to suffer too! For those who are so 

called to suffer three consolations are intertwined 

in these sentences. 

1. One is the future glory. “ Rejoice, inasmuch Consolations 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, that, when & eae ae 
His glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad Ae 
with exceeding joy.” How they believed in those 
days in their future recompence, in their exceeding 
great reward, putting to shame our weak faith, our 
dim vision! St Paul’s gloriously balanced sentence, 
in which he sets “affliction” against “ glory,” 
and “a light affliction” against a “ weight of 
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Consolations 
—The 
Present 
Honour. 


The Glory of 
the Cross. 
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glory,” and a light affliction which is “ but for 
a moment” against a weight of glory which is 
“eternal,” is typical of the whole New Testament 
outlook on the relation of this life to that which 
is to come. And they were not wrong, those men 
who held and taught after this fashion: there is no 
explaining this life without some scheme of com- 
pensation and counterbalance. The demand of in- 
tellect, heart and conscience for this is made more 
fiercely insistent by every case in which the innocent 
suffer for the guilty or the righteous suffer for their 
own uprightness. The Cross is the saddest sign in 
all history, it points only to madness and despair, 
unless it is completed by the Crown. 

2. But there is a present glory as well as a future 
glory suggested in this passage: the heritage of 
honour is not all postponed. “If ye be reproached 
for the name of Christ, happy are ye, for the spirit 
of glory and of God resteth upon you.” Even in 
the midst of their trials, these royal souls wore their 
robes of state, because they were one with Christ 
in the fellowship of His sufferings. We know from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xii. 13) that there were 
some who rejoiced to go to Christ without the camp, 
“bearing his reproach”; the sting was taken out 
of the reproach and glory was put into it, because 
it was His. St Peter would have his readers join 
that royal fellowship. The world in its proud folly 
counted the cross to be shame, but those who saw 
things from the divine standpoint saw it to be a 
badge of honour, alike for the Master who suffered 
upon it and for the disciples who loyally bore it 
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after Him. This is an element in that high doctrine 1 Peter iv. 
of the Church of which the New Testament is so 12-19. 
full. It is sometimes put by saying that the Church 

is the continuation of the mystery of the Incarna- 

tion. But it is almost equally true to say that the 
Church is the continuation of the mystery of the 
Crucifixion. We would not have dared to put it 

so, nor to draw near to the Lord Jesus in the majestic 
solitude of His sorrow. Yet when we hear a Paul 

speak of “ filling up what is lacking of the afflictions 

of Christ ” (Col. i. 24) or a Peter saying to common 

men, “ Ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings,” we 

can only marvel at the grace of the revelation which 

takes men in their low estate and lifts them so high : 

we can only pray that the Church may be more 
worthy to perpetuate in her living, in her suffering 

and in her witnessing, the work and mission of her 

Lord. 

The man who by his own wickedness or folly brings The Wrong 
suffering upon himself has no right to claim these ¢,,y..° 
consolations. “‘ Let none of you suffer as a murderer 
or as a thief or as an evildoer”: the very fact that 
such warnings should be necessary is a fresh reminder 
of the moral condition of the people with whom the 
first Christian messengers had to deal. It deepens 
our thankful wonder at the transforming power of 
the Gospel of Christ when we see the miracle of the 
Christian character elaborated from clay so coarse. 

The fourth detail of this warning is difficult to 
interpret, but on the whole the traditional rendering 
seems the likeliest: the sequence is a decrescendo 
ranging from crime to social folly and tactlessness 
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—the latter in its own way quite a likely hindrance 
to the Gospel: “let none of you suffer as a busy- 
body in other men’s matters.” Philosophers, no 
less than Christians, were sometimes charged with 


_ excess of zeal in interfering with their neighbours : 


An Instance 
in History. 


indeed the very Greek word here used seems to 
have been coined in such a controversy. And there 
are warnings elsewhere in the New Testament to 
the same effect, such as that given by Paul to the 
Thessalonians,! “ We are informed that some of 
your number are loafing busybodies instead of 
busy.” The zeal of converts is proverbial, and 
may not always be mingled with tact: let them 
keep a grave sense of responsibility alive in their 
hearts, and avoid not only needless suffering for 
themselves but needless loss to the cause! There 
will be plenty of suffering of a more glorious kind : 
they need not rush out to look for suffering, and 
“if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf.” 

There is for us a fine historical commentary 
upon this passage in John Bunyan’s account of 
his ministry. “ Being prevented by the constable’s 
coming in with his warrant to take me, I could not 
proceed, but before I went away, I spoke some few 
words of counsel and encouragement to the people, 
declaring to them that they saw we were prevented 
of our opportunity to speak and hear the Word of 
God, and were like to suffer for the same; desiring 
them that they would not be discouraged, for it 
was a mercy to suffer upon so good account, for we 

1 2 Thess, iii. 11 (Moffatt), 
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might have been apprehended as thievesor murderers, I Peter iv. 
or for other wickedness; but, blessed be God, it 12-19. 
was not so, but we suffered as Christians for well- 

doing, and we had better be the persecuted than the 
persecutors.” There spoke a soul that had turned 

St Peter’s lesson to good account. 

3. The third element of consolation enters with Consolations 
the closing sentence of the section. Is it an echo Ti oa es 
of the last cry from the Cross, “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit”? At least it turns 
the lesson of that cry into a counsel: “let them 
that suffer according to the will of God commit the 
keeping of their souls to Him in well-doing as unto 
a faithful Creator.” There is no other ultimate 
resting-place, and, when the soul who has a clean 
conscience and a sincere purpose takes shelter 
there, he has found the fortress which will enable 
him to defy the last and the worst that the world 
can do. The characteristic note of the sentence —Trust in 
lies in the phrase “ a faithful Creator.” The thought te faithful 
is marvellously profound and beautiful. We often 
speak of the responsibilities of the creature, but 
St Peter implies that the Creator has His responsi- 

' pilities too, and to those responsibilities He will be 
faithful. He is not a God of unfinished tasks. He is 
not a God with a withered arm. He is not a God 
who repudiates obligations. He is willing to help 
His creatures to be their true selves: that is why 
He completes creation in redemption, and ministers 
grace to His hard-pressed children to enable them 
to withstand in their evil day. It is worth while to 
note how often the prayers of the Bible strike this 
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note and use this very plea. “ Thou art He that 
took me out of the womb: be not far from me for 
trouble is near”: that is a prayer to a faithful 
Creator. ‘“ Thy hands have made me and fashioned 
me: give me understanding that I may learn Thy 
commandments”: that too is a prayer to a faithful 


_ Creator. “ The Lord will perfect that which con- 


A Warning 
to the World. 


cerneth me: the mercy of the Lord endureth for 
ever: forsake not the work of Thine own hands” : 
that again is a prayer to a faithful Creator, a plea 
to the fundamental relationship of God to our 
lives which nothing can break, not even our own 
frailty and sin. The souls to whom St Peter was 
writing needed that same sure refuge—the dwelling- 
place which outlives the generations and which, 
since it has been from the beginning, may be trusted 
to stand until the end. To suffer trustfully and 
patiently is never easy ; but it ought to be possible 
for souls who feel around them the faithful, gentle 
pressure of the Everlasting Arms. 


“Tf making makes us Thine, then Thine we are, 
And if redemption, we are twice Thine own.” 


Even with those who are twice His own, God 
often deals severely. It is true their lot is a happier 
one than that of a world outside: yet let that world 
take warning even by the afflictions of the Church. 
“The time is come that judgment must begin at 
the house of God”: the vision that Ezekiel saw 
(Ezek. ix) of the purging of God’s temple is being 
enacted in a new form in the experience of the 


1 C, G. Rossetti. 
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Church, and Peter is the man with the ink-horn 1 Peter iv. 
to record how costly is the cleansing. Persecution 12-19. 
has ever helped to drive Judas out into the night : 

the permission of it is one of the ways in which He 

acts Who sits as a refiner and purifier of silver. 

And if the severity of God “ first begin at us, what 

shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel 

of God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, 

when shall the sinner and the ungodly appear?” 

The questions are not answered, but there is an 
inexorable logic implicit in them to teach that the 

God Who can be so searching with His own is not 

likely to be always easy-going with those who resist 

His will. 

We leave that thought as the Apostle leaves it to —And to the 
come back to the case of His own. It is a solemn F€*t- 
thing to be numbered among His elect: they will 
need all their own vigilance as well as all His grace 
to win their way to the prize of their high calling. 
Here is one of the greatest of the New Testament 
paradoxes. We read of a full salvation, an abundant 
entrance, a life abundant, and yet—what is this 
about being “scarcely saved”? Like most such 
paradoxes, solvitur ambulando. Those who have 
begun the journey and entered on the experience 
know the truth of both sides. The abundant grace 
is real; yet it does not exempt the soldier pilgrim 
from any of the discipline or of the vigilance which 
his calling implies. It is because God loves us so 
greatly, and has such a high goal for us to attain 
that His demands are so inexorable and sometimes 
His chastisements so severe. We can but fall at 
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I Peter iv. His feet with the ancient prayer, ‘‘ Forsake not the 
12-19. work of Thine own hands!” And those Hands 
which have made us shall hold us to the end. 


For MEpDITATION AND PRAISE. 


Where wert Thou, Lord, whileI wasbeing tempted ? 
A Saint of the Desert to his Lord. 
Close to you, My child, all the time. 
The Lord’s Reply. 
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1 Prrer v. 1-5. 


Tue elders which are among you I exhort, who am also 
an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a . 
partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: feed the flock 
of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock. And when the chief Shepherd shall 
appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, 
all of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility : for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. 


WHEN a ship is in a storm, be it Ship of State 1 Peter v. 
or Ark Keclesiastical, someone must take charge. 1-5. 
Passengers and crew cannot be left at sixes and To those in 
‘ Authority, 

sevens: someone must work the ship and be re- 
sponsible for its course; and there must be such 
organisation as may enable all to hold together 
and to work together. That is why St Peter now 
turns himself to address those in office, and to instil 
the spirit which shall enable them and those under 
them to form a coherent unity and so to weather 
the tempest which is breaking upon them. 

1. First then let us watch the Apostle and the —The Elders. 
Elders. ‘The presbyters which are among you 
I exhort who am also a presbyter.” This gives us 
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I Peter v. a glimpse of the simple but strong organisation 

I-5. of the primitive Church, borrowed from village life 
and from the customs of the Jewish synagogue. 
There were other elements also in the working 
of the Church. As we have already seen there was 
a peripatetic ministry, the work of prophets and 
apostles who moved from place to place, speaking 
their message and passing on. This at which we 
are looking now was the beginning of local organisa- 
tion, the guarantee of order and continuity in the 
individual church. So “Paul and Barnabas... 
ordained them elders in every church ” (Acts xiv. 23). 
The same natural and useful organisation appears 
in the words of St Peter. 

—Addressed It is rather remarkable that Peter should rank 

Comrade, himself among these elders—‘‘I who am also a 
Presbyter.” He might have stood apart as an 
Apostle: instead, he draws close, like a comrade 
in service. To a certain extent he must stand 
apart from those whom he is addressing, because 
they belong to the second generation of Christians, 
removed in time and place from immediate contact 
with the great redeeming events of the Incarnation 
and the Cross: he, on the other hand, is an eye- 
witness—a “‘ witness of the sufferings of Christ.” 
We have already heard the eye-witness give his 
testimony concerning his Lord and Master “ Who 
when He was reviled, reviled not again, when 
He suffered, threatened not”; and this was his 
chief claim to guide and counsel these men, who 
even if elders in the Church, were children in the 
faith. 
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Peter was testifying of what he had seen with I Peter v. 
his eyes. This was indeed the working definition I-5- 
of an apostle, which left the apostles, when their —Who was 
own day of service was done, without any successors fake: 
in the full sense of the word: they had kept com- 
pany with Jesus; they had a first-hand knowledge 
of His life and death and resurrection. Even St 
Paul, whose apostolate was so fiercely attacked, 
rested his claim partly upon the fact that he had 
“seen the Lord.” 1 Yet, as Dr Chase remarks, 
the closest parallels in St Paul only “ bring out 
into stronger relief the significance of the Petrine 
phrase.” Paul speaks in one place of a man who 
was in Christ before him. There seems to be almost 
a touch of envy in the phrase: what would not 
Paul have given to have been in Christ a little 
sooner so that like Peter he might have been an 
eye-witness of those sufferings ? 

Peter, even while he draws near to his fellow- —Though he 
elders in sympathy, can also speak to them with ea 
authority, for he was of the Galilean fellowship ; 
he was in Gethsemane on the night of the “ strong 
crying and tears”; he was in the High Priest’s 
hall and heard the reviling and saw the Example 
of patience. Then indeed, through his own fault, 
his own most grievous fault, he had made himself 
an outsider, an eye-witness no more but blind with 
tears and driven by vain regrets. Had he seen the 
Cross, gazing upon it perhaps from some distant 
view-point like one unworthy to draw near? Does 
his two-fold allusion to the last great Cry imply 

1 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8. 
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1 Peter v. that he had returned at least in time to hear that ? 


1-5. 


Elders as 
Pastors. 


Their 
Motive. 


We do not know; but we know that he did come 
back to the feet of the Risen Saviour, and having 
been a witness of His sufferings was also a witness 
of His triumph, and had a glimpse into the glory 
of the heavens which received Him. To remember 
the sufferings could not but recall to the Apostle 
the shame of his own fall; yet the same wings of 
remembrance would bring back to him the thought 
of the Master’s restoring grace, which enabled even 
a fallen and disgraced disciple to write himself 
again as “a partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed.” 

2. Now watch the Elders and the Church. These 
men have a task: “ Tend the flock of God.” This 
is an obvious echo of the immortal scene on the 
shore of the Galilean lake when Peter himself, 
restored and pardoned, had his commission given 
him in these very words (St John xxi. 15-17). Peter 
had not forgotten. He could never forget. He 
could not honour these elders of Asia Minor more 
greatly than by calling them in the Master’s name 
to the same task as that to which he had been called 
himself. There is a touch of special beauty in the 
phrase: “the flock of God which is among you.” 
It is as though he were careful not to describe it 
as theirs: they are bidden to serve and tend it, 
but it belongs not to them but to the God Who 
still leads His Israel like a flock. 

But if they have a task, they have also a motive, 
and in the presence of Him Whom they serve that 
motive must be pure and worthy. ‘“‘ Not as pressed 
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men but willingly.” In days of persecution the I Peter v. 
prominent men were likely to suffer first and chiefly : I-5- 
was there a certain hanging back? Was there the 
need of renewing that call for volunteers to which 

the best elements in the best men always respond ? 
“Not for filthy lucre but of a ready mind.” At 
first sight it might seem as if there could not have 
been much danger of material rewards in the official 

life of churches so weak and poor and persecuted. 

Yet from a somewhat later standpoint the Pastoral 
Epistles bear witness to the need of such warnings.? 
And it is possible that St Paul’s principle, “ Who 
feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the 
flock?” (1 Cor. ix. 7) was already proving, like 

a good many other useful principles, that it had 
risk in it as well as right. 

And then these men had not only their task and —Their 
their motive but their method, at least in so far as Method 
they approached the ideal eldership of St Peter’s 
conception: “not lording it over the charge 
allotted to you” (R.V.). The phrase takes us back 
once again to the Master and His training of the 
twelve, especially in the matter of humility and 
refusing to ape earthly distinctions. He pleaded 
with them on that subject by the greatest of all 
arguments—His own pattern and sacrifice. “ Ye 
know that they which are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and their 
great ones exercise authority upon them. But 
so shall it not be among you. . . . For even the Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto but to 

Bg. 1 Tim. iii, 8; Tit. i. 7. 
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The Power 
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minister and to give His life a ransom for many ” 
(St Mark x. 42-45). The echo of those great words 
lingered in the Apostle’s memory, and comes out 
here in his counsel, and has often haunted the heart 
of the Church, like a remonstrance from her simpler 
and better self, even when she was most unmindful 
of it. 

The officers of the Church have never been 
perfect, but one of the miracles of the early centuries 
is the degree to which counsels of this kind were 
carried out, so that officials lived the faith among 
their people, and the Church, officials and people 
together, lived the faith before the eyes of the 
world. It is openly confessed by historians that 
the Christian character did more even than the 
Christian message to win the Roman Empire: it 
triumphed even over an intellectual apprehension 
of that message which was sometimes very feeble, 
partial and even superstitious. That is why Dr 
T. R. Glover says that there were not four Gospels 
only but ten thousand times ten thousand, and the 
last word of every one of them was, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” ! 

Men with such a task, and such a motive and 
method, could not fail of their reward. ‘‘ When 
the Chief Shepherd ”’—one remembers “‘ the Good 
Shepherd” of St John’s Gospel and the “ Great 
Shepherd” of the Epistle to the Hebrews—“ shall 
appear, ye shall receive the crown of glory, which 
fadeth not away.” Once more we have an illus- 
tration of St Peter’s dislike of all that is fading and 

1 The Conflict of Religions in the Roman Empire, p. 140. 
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corruptible. And one of the saddest things in life I Peter v. 
is that it is not only the tinsel crowns which fade, 1-5- 
but even the crowns that are most worthy and most 
blessed. One has seen a preacher, who in a certain 
city had drawn crowded congregations in the days 

of his youth, come back after many years to find 
that comparatively few remembered him or cared 

to come and hear him. The earth is sad because 

on the right hand and on the left we can see crowns 
which once were bright but now are faded. But 

the memory of the Great Shepherd is not like the 
memory ofman. He has His Book of Remembrance. 

He is faithful when men are forgetful. And there 

is not one of His obscurest servants lost in the void 

or estimated by the world’s remembrance of them. 

The Thorn-crowned keeps their crown for them, and 

His pierced Hand will keep them till they reach 
their crown. 

3. And now watch the elder and younger folk The Old and 
together. “Likewise, ye younger, submit your. ‘e ¥ouns- 
selves unto the elder.” Here the word “ elder” 
is obviously used in its general, and not its technical 
or official sense, though it is probably true that 
most of the officials of the Church were elderly— 
Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) being regarded as an 
exception to a general rule. It may be that in 
the hurry of modern life we are too much losing 
our reverence for age and experience. One has heard 
hints of the horrid doctrine “Too old at forty,” 
and a new generation, confident of itself and eager 
to take a foremost part in the battle, treads upon 
the heels of the generation which has not yet 
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finished its task. To that rising host, pressing on 
in all its ardour, it is a hard doctrine that the young 
should submit themselves to the elder. As with 
some other doctrines of submission which St Peter 
has preached in this letter, none of us would wish 
to apply this too strictly or to view it as entirely 
without qualification. Yet so far as it means 
respect for age and experience there is great beauty 
in it, and no social system can be safe or healthy 
without it. 

The Apostle indeed supplies his own qualification 
to this new doctrine of submission when he passes 
on to a counsel which applies to every one, the 
younger and the older alike. “ Yea, all of you be 
subject one to another and be clothed with humility, 
for God resisteth the proud but giveth grace unto 
the humble.” 1 “ Be clothed” should rather read 
“ Be girded,” or, as Dr Moffatt renders it, “ Put on 
the apron of humility.” It is natural to fancy 
that there may have been in the Apostle’s mind a 
memory of the Upper Room, and of the unforgotten 
scene when Jesus “laid aside His garments and 
took a towel and girded Himself... and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded ” (St John xiii. 
4,5). It was a parable of humility that could not 
be obliterated from the memory of those who had 
witnessed it. Peter here compressed its message 
into a phrase. Dante turned it into a slightly 
different form when he girded himself with a reed 


1 The latter phrase is a quotation from Prov. iii. 34 
(Septuagint). 
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before he started to climb the Mount of Cleansing. I Peter v. 
Only so could the Master reach His throne—‘“ girded I-5- 
with humility.” Only so, “ girded with humility,” 
can the disciple reach his crown. And when souls 
receive this grace, then the old will hesitate before 
they rebuke the young, and the young will hesitate 
still more before they despise the old. Bunyan 
adapts this message to the purposes of his own 
great allegory when he brings Christiana and her 
children to the Interpreter’s house and clothes them 
there with change of raiment. It must have been 
humility that they were clothed with. For “‘ when 
the women were thus adorned, they could not see 
that glory each one on herself which they could see 
in each other. Now therefore they began to esteem 
each other better than themselves. For, ‘ You are 
fairer than I am,’ said one; and, ‘ You are more 
comely than I am,’ said another.” The ideal 
Church will be full of that spirit, not least in the 
relationships between the elder and the younger. 
The old will be proud of the young. The young will 
be no less proud of the old. The spirit of all will 
be the spirit of service ; and the Chief Shepherd shall 
rejoice over such a flock as One who sees of the 
travail of His soul and is satisfied. 


For MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 


Let thy face, like Moses’s, shine to others, 
but make no looking-giasses for thyself. 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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Live Sub- 
missively, 


XXIV 
HUMILITY, SOBRIETY, GRACE 
1 Perse v. 5-11. 


Gop resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 
Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time: casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you. Be sober, be vigilant; because 
your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour: whom resist stedfast in the 
faith, knowing that the same afflictions are accomplished in 
your brethren that are in the world. But the God of all grace, 
who hath called us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after 
that ye have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you. To him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


THis passage begins with grace and ends with grace. 
It begins with the grace which God gives to the 
humble and it ends with the grace which perfects 
the saint. Through the pervading atmosphere of 
that grace we catch a glimpse of sundry counsels 
for Christian living, counsels peculiarly applicable 
to persecuted folk and still unworn by lapse of time 
or change of circumstances. Let us number them 
like milestones on the way to the great climax of 
the Grace Divine. 

1. Live submissively. “ Humble yourselves under 
the mighty hand of God that He may exalt you in 
due time.” There echoes here the music of a familiar 
Old Testament phrase. It was chiefly used in 
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connection with the Exodus, which was, in Israel’s I Peter v. 
history, the earliest and the most significant revela- 5-11. 
tion of God’s mighty hand. ‘“‘O Lord God, Thou 
hast begun to show Thy servant Thy greatness 
and Thy mighty hand” (Deut. iii. 24). But later 
ages caught up the thought and applied it to new 
deliverances. “ I will gather you out of the countries —Under the 
wherein ye are scattered, with a mighty hand and MightyHand. 
with a stretched out arm.” It is one of those vivid 
anthropomorphisms which make the Old Testament 
so abidingly full of life and interest, a touch of the 
concrete in realms which more modern thought 
is apt to leave vaguely abstract. “An Arm ran 
across,” says Browning in Instans Tyrannus. We 
are apt to lose that thrilling vision of the divine 
activity : they had it in the ancient days, and they, 
bemg as little children, were wiser than we, for, 
whether we see it or not, the Arm is there and the 
Hand is mighty. It is well then to place ourselves 
under Its dominion. The mighty Hand loses its 
terror to those who do not fight against It but 
dwell quietly and submissively under Its shadow. 
As the familiar hymn has it : 


“Though His hand be strong to smite 
Tis also strong to save.” 


And though the hand of a Pharaoh or of a Nero be 
mighty, this Hand is mightier still,—mightier and 
nearer in life, in suffering or in death. 

2. Live trustfully, “ casting all your care upon Live 
Him, for He careth for you.” Was this an echo of sicetialune 
the familiar strains of the 55th Psalm, ‘‘ Cast Thy 
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burden upon the Lord and He shall sustain thee ” ? 
Or did there mingle with that some memory of 
Christ’s teaching by life or ministry, as when in 
the Sermon on the Mount He bade His hearers 
“take no anxious thought for the morrow,” or 
when on the storm-swept lake He gave so wonderful 
an answer to the cry of His disciples, “ Carest Thou 
not that we perish?” Be that as it may, here 
again is one of the deepest secrets of wise and 
gracious living, and it is our reasonable response to 
the God whom we have come to know at sundry 
times and in divers manners but especially in Christ. 
Every careful reader of the second. part of the Book 
of Isaiah knows the prophet’s scathing contrast 
between the gods which had to be carried, a burden 
to man and beast (Isa. xlvi. 1, 4), and the God Who 
was able and willing to carry His people with all 
their load of care and need, Who could say, “ Even 
to your old age | am He: and even to hoar hairs 
will I carry you: I have made and I will bear: 
even I will carry and will deliver you.” It was that 
God, tested by the ages, and rediscovered in Christ, 
that heavy-laden hearts were still bidden to know 
and trust, and were not bidden in vain. The great 
peace of the Upper Room seems by some magic 
of its own to overflow into the whole New Testa- 
ment, and from the New Testament into many of 
the earlier stretches of Christian experience. 

It may be well to take the testimony of a historian 
who sums up the situation in his unimpassioned, 
deliberate way.1 Writing of the early Christians, 
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Lecky says :—“‘ The universe, to them, was trans- I Peter v. 
figured by love. All its phenomena, all its catas- 5-11. 
trophes, were read in a new light, were endued 
with a new significance, acquired a religious sanctity. 
Christianity offered a deeper consolation than any 
prospect of endless life, or of millennial glories. It 
taught the weary, the sorrowing, and the lonely 
to look up to heaven and to say, ‘Thou, God, 
carest for me.’” They had discovered that true 
religion was not a burden but a lift. They had 
discovered that the true God was One on whom 
they could roll their burden,—not least the burden 
of themselves. And that is peace, even if war be 
all around. 

3. Inve watchfully: “be sober, be vigilant.” Live 
This is a note we have already heard sounded, but Wtchfully. 
here a new argument is added, “because your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” Even as they had 
a concrete conception of the Hand of God, so they 
had a concrete conception of the powers of evil— 
our common thinking is vague by comparison, and 
we are not altogether gainers by the vagueness. 

“ Personality ” is hard to define, but with our ever- 
increasing knowledge of the devilries to which the 
worst of men may fall and of the snares that lurk 
for the feet even of the best, it is hard not to believe 
in some active principle of evil at work in the life 
of the universe. We may smile at Martin Luther 
who threw his ink-pot at the devil; but we may 
fall into the temptation of the opposite extreme if 
we never throw any missile at all. One thing is 
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sure—that “the line of least resistance” is never 
the way of salvation. We are born into a state of 
war, and our hope lies in taking to us the whole 
armour of God. 

4. Live patiently. “ Whom withstand, stedfast 
in the faith.” The word translated “ stedfast ” is 
that from which the first part of our familiar word 
“ stereotype” comes. It is the word used in 
2 Timothy ii. 19 to describe the foundation of God 
—-it standeth sure, and in Hebrews v. 12 to describe 
the solid food which is contrasted with mere milk. 
Shall we then catch the exact shade of meaning if 
we say that the Apostle bids his readers resist 
“solidly ” or even perhaps “ stolidly”? Let them 
set their faces like a flint. Let them show a holy 
obstinacy. Let them put some substance into their 
convictions. 

The next clause is very difficult to translate. 
Some recent commentators call attention to the fact 
that the verb is a tax-collector’s word, and they 
render the clause thus,—‘ knowing how to pay 
the same tax of suffering as your brethren in the 
world.” We cannot get through life without large 
payments. The smallest part of this is money 
payment. We say to a man in familiar phrase 
about some heavy enterprise he has undertaken, 
“This will tax your strength.” So that scattered 
brotherhood, to a part of which Peter was writing, 
were paying a heavy tax and were to pay more 
before the day was done. It was not an easy thing 
anywhere to be a Christian; the sect was every- 
where spoken against ; the tax was paid in courage, 
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in endurance, in the patient submission to shame I Peter v. 
and scorn, often with all that men and women could 5-11. 
give, with life itself. But they would have said 

of their Lord and Redeemer, “He is the king: 

let Him take all,” and their ungrudging devotion 

puts us to shame who venture so little for His 

name and cause. 

With assurance and with doxology the Apostle A Promise 

a second time seems to draw his letter to a close, be ils 
though he does not even yet make a final end. 
There is nothing more beautiful in the letter than 
this promise which is also a song. It takes grace, 
and grace abounding, to enable men to live after 
the pattern which the Apostle has been sketching, 
and it is “ the God of all grace” whose Name is 
turned here into a comprehensive re-assurance and 
a triumphant thanksgiving. 

Let us read slowly, questioning ourselves as we A God of all 
go whether we do indeed believe in such a God. S'#°* 
“ The God of all grace ”—grace to begin and grace 
to endure ; grace to do and grace to bear: grace to 
fight and grace to serve: grace to bear adversity 
without flinching and to bear prosperity without 
spoiling: grace to be gracious among the un- 
gracious: grace to grow mto the likeness of the 
Master. To believe in such a God is to catch a 
glimpse of the unsearchable riches. It is to have a 
free hand given us in the armoury of the House 
Beautiful so that we may equip ourselves for every 
emergency. It is to find the one sure secret of 
triumph over the world, the flesh and the 
devil. 
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“Who hath called us into His eternal glory by 
Christ Jesus.”” This was the outlook and the pro- 
spect from those humble windows in Asia Minor ; 
shadowed as they were by persecution and shattered 
by any fool who cared to throw a stone. The 
pilgrims saw from the Delectable Mountams the 
gates of the Celestial City and some of the glory of 
the place; no wonder that the perspective glass 
shook in their eager hands. But God’s grace can 
work greater wonders than that. He can show 
believing hearts the coming glory not from the 
mountain but from the valley, not through the air 
of Mount Clear but through tempests and thunder- 
clouds, with only tears for a telescope. “ The 
God of all grace . . . after ye have suffered a little 
while, shall Himself make you perfect.”! The 
days of fiery trial no doubt seemed long enough 
while these souls were passing through them ; but 
when the goal is reached who will count the steps ? 
And when the shore is attained, who will number 
the billows? The “little while ” shall be seen in its 
due proportions from the thresholds of eternity 
where the air is clear, and where the “ far-off interest 
of tears’ shall be paid at last in glorious fulness 
into the hearts of those who have suffered and 
striven. 

There is something singularly impressive in the 
three-fold force of the strong verbs that follow in 
ver. 10.2 Some have heard in the thrice-repeated 


1 The B.V. rightly brings out the future tenses. 
2 The best MSS. omit the fourth verb, in the A.V. translated 
“settle.” 
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message of encouragement a suggestion of St Peter’s I Peter v. 
threefold denial. That is fanciful, but one may 5-11. 
believe that one who had tasted the bitterness of 
failure loved to emphasise the message which gave 
the secret of ultimate success. “The God of all grace 
. Shall make you perfect.” Curiously the verb 

is found in the New Testament in another connection 
which brings it into touch with the fishermen 
apostles, if not with Peter himself. It is the verb 
translated by the word mend in the reference to 
the sons of Zebedee ‘“‘ mending their nets” (St 
Mark i. 19). “The God of all grace shall mend 
you ”’—poor, broken, labour-worn lives, marred 
sometimes by their own failures, bruised and torn 
often by the roughness of men and circumstance ; 
there was healing awaiting them, and the mending 
of all their rents and flaws, and a beauty made 
perfect when God should have finished His work. 

“The God of all grace shall . . . stablish you.” 
Here again there is a Gospel echo: the Greek word 
is the same as that Our Lord used in the charge to 
St Peter before his fall: ‘‘ when thou hast turned The Need 
again, stablish thy brethren” (St Luke xxii. 32). | Jape ee 
The need of this work of confirmation— 
“strengthen ye the weak hands, confirm the feeble 
knees!”—-was abundantly apparent wherever 
Christianity found a footing: Paul “ went over all 
the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, stablish- 
ing the disciples ”—again this same Greek word. 
What would we not give for a complete record of 
St Paul’s methods in doing this necessary work ? 
And yet we know his method and we know Peter’s 
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method. They had the same method. Paul taught 
weak-kneed believers to fall back on the strength 
that was greater than their own. ‘‘ Now our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even our Father... 
comfort your hearts and stablish you ’—the same 
word again, “in every good word and work.” And 
Peter here can do his readers no better service than 
to teach them to cast themselves back upon the 
same patient Might, which is able to make up for 
their deficiencies and to stablish their goings and 
to let Its greatness flow around their incomplete- 
ness, round their restlessness Its rest. “Tne God 
of all grace shall stablish you,” yes, and to sum 
it all up—‘ shall strengthen you,” with a strength 
that shall wear out the years, shall sustain all the 
labours of life, and shall defy death and darkness 
when life is done. 

The way of salvation is, as we have seen, not the 
line of least resistance. The hindrances and the 
difficulties are many and mighty. But John 
Flavel’s words are also true :—‘‘ Although the 
people of God meet with many seeming rubs and 
set-backs in their way to heaven, which are like 
contrary winds to a ship: yet they are, from the 
day of their conversion to the day of their complete 
salvation, never out of a trade-wind’s way to heaven.” 
The way of grace is that trade-wind’s way. Here 
is power to fill the sails and beat up against the 
prevailing currents of the world. Let God’s grace 
then do its work. “ To Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever, Amen!” 
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To make a man a saint, grace is very I Peter v. 
necessary, and whoso doubts it knows 5-II.- 
neither what is a saint nor what is a man. 

Blaise Pascal. 
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By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I suppose, I 
have written briefly, exhorting, and testifying that this is the 
true grace of God wherein ye stand. The church that is at 
Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you; and so doth 
Marcus my son. Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity. 
Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


We have noticed that the letter has been twice 
over brought to an apparent close by a doxology, 
and then begun again out of the fulness of the 
Apostle’s heart. Now we reach the final conclu- 
sion which may quite possibly have been added 
by Peter’s own pen. It seems now to be the 
accepted interpretation of the close of Galatians, 
“See with how large letters I write unto you with 
mine own hand,” that St Paul at that point seized 
the pen from his amanuensis, and with big, sprawl- 
ing characters, due perhaps to his defective eyesight, 
added the closing words of counsel and greeting. 
Peter also may have desired to conclude his letter 
with an autograph section. 

It looks as though Silvanus, the Silas of the Book 
of Acts, “the faithful brother, as I account him,” 
had been the amanuensis: it is interesting to note 
that Mark, who, according to very ancient testimony 
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rendered a similar service to St Peter in connection I Peter v. 
with the second Gospel, was also close at hand, 12-14. 
“Marcus, my son.” It is probable that Silvanus 
was not only the amanuensis to write the letter 
but also the messenger to convey it, perhaps with 
the command to add to it or to explain it. The 
Epistles of the New Testament have always to be 
read with this thought in mind that they seldom or 
never stood alone: they were usually supplemented 
by some living voice, and they were always preceded 
by the oral teaching which called the Church into 
being—an oral teaching which dealt mainly with 
the historical foundations of faith. This explains 
some of the apparent omissions or silences of the 
letters; and, if we could only have a talk with 
some of the messengers, some of the difficulties 
of ‘interpretation might be very quickly solved. 
Silvanus is happy in his epitaph, “the faithful 
brother.” As life goes on, we learn to lean less on 
those who are > merely names or brilliant or clever, 
and more upon those who are faithful. They are 
the strength of the Church when others are fickle 
as the wind or unstable as water. And the Master 
Who has said “ Be thou faithful, unto death” will 
not withhold from them their crown. 

There has been much discussion as to the person, A Message 
real or figurative, who is described as “ elect to- pepe Ae 
gether with you.” Is this an individual? Some 
suggest Simon Peter’s wife, whose home was once 
visited by our Lord, who apparently travelled about 
with the Apostle on his missionary tours,” and who 


1 So eg. Dr Bigg. 2 Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
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was early reputed to be a martyr; and this inter- 
pretation leads on most naturally to the following | 
clause, ‘‘ Marcus, my son,” as joining two individuals 
in one greeting. On the other hand the description, 
“She that is in Babylon” is very vague as an — 
indication of an individual: the word “ Church” 
crept in early into the manuscripts as the embodi- 
ment of a more natural interpretation ; and there 
can be little doubt that this is right, and that the 
Church in Babylon here sends her greeting to the 
scattered churches which are to receive this letter, 
she and they being elect together to the glory 
and the peril of the Christian testimony. It was a 
common symbolism thus to speak of the Church 
as a woman: one remembers the Bride in Revela- 
tion and the lady in The Shepherd of Hermas. 

The reference of the term Babylon has also been 
much discussed. Could it apply to the Egyptian 
Babylon at old Cairo? That was a mere military 
settlement. Or to the ancient Babylon of Meso- 
potamia? There is no record of Peter having any 
special connection with the East. The likelihood 
is that this is an apocalyptic designation for Rome, 
perhaps in use among the Jews before it was turned 
to Christian purposes. It was a very natural 
symbolism. “The moment a pious Jew set his 
foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto,” Dr Bigg says, 
“and saw with his own eyes the splendour and the 
vices of the capital, or heard of the influence of 
the ‘ Chaldean ’ astrologers, or of the blasphemous 
follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him 
of Isaiah and say to himself, ‘ Surely this is Babylon, 
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not Rome.’” And in days when Rome began to I Peter v. 
be drunk with the blood of the saints, and to put 12-14. 
in motion against God’s new Israel powers as mighty 

and as cruel as those of ancient Babylon, the name 

had a sinister and most apt significance for Christian 

ears ; its use in the Book of Revelation is sufficient 
evidence of that. Here was a new Babylon with 

more than all the devastating qualities of the old. 
Apocalypse arose, and apocalyptic language became 
familiar, in days of persecution: speech of this 

sort was partly a safeguard against detection from 
without, and partly a pass-word to express the 
freemasonry within: those knew the interpretation 

who had a right to know: for others these things 

were written in parables. We may take it, then, 

that here the Church in Rome, at the centre of the 
storm, sends greeting to provincial churches against 

which the outer edge of the tempest is beginning to 

beat. They are elect together to the suffering and 

to the glory. 

It is fitting that in this closing paragraph, carry- The Source 
ing greeting from one Church to others, the deepest tet - 
secret of the Church’s life should be laid bare. Life. 
“This is the true grace of God: stand ye fast 
therein.” The “This”? may refer to the whole 
teaching of the epistle, or to the whole calling to 
which they had been chosen, but either way it could 
not be better summed up than in that one word 
“ Grace ’’ which means so much in the New Testa- 
ment and in Christian experience. The life of the 
Church was a miracle: it needed a divine explana- 
tion. “ A root out of a dry ground” was an old 
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description of Messiah which applied in its measure 
also to Messiah’s people. There was nothing in 
the soil to account for the harvest: its explanation 
must be sought elsewhere. It was to be found in 
the seed that had been sown as Peter has already 
told us, “incorruptible seed through the word of 
God which liveth and abideth.” And it was also 
to be found in the tending and nourishment which 
had been bestowed upon the tender growing life, 
“He giveth grace unto the humble.” These souls 
had been humble enough at least to receive, and 
now God’s own garden was blossoming where there 
once had been a desolate wilderness. 

Which is the greater wonder of the triumphant 
grace of God—life produced in unlikely places, or 
life continued through adverse circumstances ? 
Both these wonders have been illustrated abundantly 
in the life of the Church the Bride. Here was life 
in unlikely places, “she that is in Babylon,” so 
fair a blossom in so foul an environment. So too 
Paul speaks of “saints in Czsar’s household” : 
Nero might plot and scheme for the destruction of 
Christianity, but round his very feet, undaunted 
by his huge might, the incorruptible seed was 
pushing up its indestructible harvest. From slum 
to Sahara that miracle is repeating itself still; while 
it repeats itself, Christianity cannot die: life is 
produced in unlikely places. And equally wonderful 
is its persistence through adverse circumstances. 
This whole letter is a commentary upon the rising 
hostility of the world of that time to the Christian 
name, the Christian message and the Christian 
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people. This was but the beginning of sorrows. 1 Peter v. 
Persecution followed persecution and tribulation 12-14. 
tribulation. But these things were as powerless 
to extinguish Christianity as the man at the Inter- 
preter’s house was powerless with his vessel of 
water to put out the glowing fire. And the reason 
in both cases was the same,—there was One who 
poured on the oil of grace. 
“His grace shall to the end 
Brighter and brighter shine: 
Nor present things nor things to come 

Shall quench the spark divine.” 
If it was so in Babylon long ago or in Asia 
Minor, why should it not be so to-day? There is 
no reason, unless our hearts are not humble 
enough to receive the grace which God is willing 
to bestow. 

But it is also fitting that in this closing paragraph Fellowship. 
there should be a hint of the large boundary of the 
Church’s fellowship. ‘Peace be with you all that 
are in Christ.”” Does one want any definition of 
the Church, simpler, deeper, greater than this, 
“all that are in Christ?” Here is the basis of 
fellowship, the charter of comprehensiveness, and 
yet the border-line of demarcation between the 
Church and the world. Sometimes that fellowship 
had local or temporary ways of expressing itself, 
such as the “ kiss of love” alluded to here, which 
was natural enough in an eastern community but 
which, as we have reason to know, soon became 
liable to abuse: Clement of Alexandria complains 
that the churches were filled with the noise of 
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t Peter v. kissing. But the temporary symbols change with 


12-14. 


And Peace. 


change of date and place: the fellowship remains, 
and “all who are in Christ’? ought to be able to 
recognise one another and to honour their Master’s 
likeness in one another. “ All!”—many have 
tried to narrow that fine hospitality, great as the 
heart of God: they have built false limits ot credal 
or denominational exclusiveness: they have in 
ways unauthorised tried to turn the “ All” into 
“Some.” But over against our own narrowness 
there stands for rebuke and for challenge the 
glorious bigness of the New Testament. It is the 
bigness of the Master: “ Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is My brother and sister and 
mother.” It is the bigness of St Paul: “ Grace 
be with all them that love our Lord Christ in 
sincerity.” It is the bigness of St Peter, “ Peace 
be unto you all that are in Christ.” These are 
thoughts to educate our minds out of all their 
lingering narrownesses—narrownesses of which we 
shall be abundantly ashamed when men come 
from the east and from the west to sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of God. 

So the Epistle begins with peace, “ Grace to you 
and peace be multiplied,” and ends with peace. 
It was the familiar greeting of the eastern highway, 
but now how full of added and eternal meaning, 
since One came to the disciple company and said, 
“Peace be unto you,” and showed them His hands 
and His side! From the day of that vision onwards 
they were able to solve the paradox of living and 
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to find peace in the midst of storm, a table spread x Peter v. 
for them in presence of their enemies. To wish I2-14. 
men peace who were being hunted by Nero’s minions 

would have been bitterest sarcasm on other than 
Christian lips, but Christian lips did not choose 

their language at random and Christian hearts 
rejoiced in their most blessed secret. It was aA Peace 
present peace, defying enmity and adversity. It sellin ao: 
was an abiding peace, outliving Time’s uttermost 

and fading at last into the eternal joy. They might 

have said to the tyrants and persecutors of their 

day what Richard Baxter said to those of a later 

time :—‘ You can shut us up in prisons, and shut 

us out of your church and kingdom ; but now shut 

us out of heaven if youcan. Try in lower attempts. 

Can you deny us the light of the sun, and cause it 

to forbear its shining? Can you stop the influences 

of the planets: or deny us the dew of heaven; 

or command the clouds to shut up their womb; 

or stay the course of the flowing streams; or seal 

up the passages of the deep? How much less can 

you deprive us of our God, or deny us the light of 

His countenance, or stop the influences of His 
Spirit, or forbid the dew of His peace to fall, or stay 

the streams of His love, and shut up His overflow- 

ing, everflowing springs, or seal up the bottomless 

depth of His bounty! You can kill our bodies if 

He permit you, but try whether you can reach our 
souls.” So we find in this letter,—its beginning, 

its middle and its ending,—a peace which because 

it is from beyond and above is sufficient for all 
things, even for a day of persecution, sorrow and 
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I Peter v. strife. It is peace before the battle, found at 

12-14. the foot of the Cross. It is peace in the midst 
of the battle, fed from beneath the Throne. It is 
peace beyond the battle,—its fulness waiting to be 
revealed at the Master’s appearing. 


Not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
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wherein to feed, and numerous streams of living waters to refresh 
his soul.”—English Churchman. 

“Discarding all critical and grammatical discussions, he ex- 
pounds the spiritual lessons of the book and applies them to the 
life and need of the present time.”—Methodist Times. 

** Clearness of vision, keen insight, and knowledge of the deep 
experience of Christian life and the need of to-day mark every 
page.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“ Who but F. B. Meyer could have made the ‘ Exodus’ full of 
nutriment for the spiritual life? The work will not need to be 
done again for this generation.” —A berdeen Free Press. 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY, 


St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. | 
By Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


‘The volume is one of a series which aims simply and solely 
at helping the reader’s spiritual life. To this end Mr. Buck- 
land’s work is excellently adapted.”— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Buckland’s Commentary has uniformly interested and 
delighted me..... The topics, specified for thought and 
prayer at the close of each section, are a very happy feature 
of the book.”—Bishop ef Durham in The Record. 

“To those who wish a clear, terse, sympathetic treatment 
of Paul’s first message, the book will prove most helpful.”— 
Scottish Review. 

“Where Mr. Buckland is concerned a ‘devotional’ Com- 
mentary stands for a strength and thoughtfulness not always 
associated with that term; and his treatment of the earliest 
of the New Testament books makes a welcome addition to the 
series of which he is the general editor.”—Christian World. 


The General Epistie of James. 
By Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. (of Ferme Park). 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


“This little book is well arranged upon a plan calculated to 
enhance its utility to ministers and teachers. We cordially 
recommend it.”—Bapffist. 

“Will be found specially attractive by lovers of simplicity 


who care less for criticism than for Bible teaching.” —She field 
Daily Telegraph. 


The Epistie of St. Paul to Philemon, 


By Rev. A. H. DRYSDALE, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


“Dr. Drysdale’s exposition is thorough and lucid, and is 
eminently adapted for the instruction of the general reader as 


well as for the thoughtful student of the Apostle’s writings.” 
—Christian. 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


The First Epistle of St. John. 
By the Rev. G. S. BARRETT, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


Dr. G, S. Barrett has caught something of the charm of ‘the 
beloved disciple’ who wrote this Epistle. Written at Ephesus 
when St. John was an old man, it deals with the iniquities and 
heresies prevalent in that city. Many of these are repeated in 
our Own time in our own country. For the evils of his time, as 
for ours, the Apostle knew but one cure—the saving power of 
Jesus Christ. And through all there breathes the spirit of love to 
God and love to men. Dr. Barrett’s treatment of these great 
themes is worthy of his own high reputation, and will be 
welcomed by every thoughtful reader. 


St. Paul’s Epistie to the Galatians. 
By the Rev. Canon R. B, GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Large crowa 8vo, cloth gilt, 


The treatment of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians by Canon 
R. B. Girdlestone is precisely such as the devotional student of 
the Epistle would desire. The argument of the Epistle is lucidly 
developed, and the line of the Apostle’s reasoning everywhere 
made plain. The foundation truths of the Gospel dealt with in 
the Epistle are very clearly stated and discussed. The application 
of St. Paul’s words to the personal life of the reader, without 
being strained, is everywhere direct and forcible. In addition to 
the Commentary, Canon Girdlestone supplies a series of short 
studies on the outstanding subjects of the Epistle. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark 
i.—VI. 6: 


By the Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


In this volume the Rev. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, draws 
out with’ characteristic skill the personal lessons to be derived 
from the Gospel. The message to the individual soul is ever 
present to his mind, and his searching treatment never fails to 
suggest thought. Alike on its expository and on its devotional 
side, the work should be helpful to all who seek guidance and 
stimulus for a life of faith and service. It is hoped to complete 
the treatment of this Gospel in two volumes. 
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The Book of Esther: 
Its Spiritual Teaching. 
By the Rev. J. ELDER CUMMING, D.D. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

“Alike for scholarship and reverence the author’s treatment 
of this difficult book is all that could be desired by the devout 
student of the inspired Word.”—English Churchman. 

‘‘The subject is undoubtedly difficult, but Dr. Cumming has 
treated it wisely and well. The problems of the book are fairly 
faced and often disposed of, while the meditations are helpful and 
suggestive.”—Methodist Times. 

‘Dr. Cumming adopts the theory that the divine and spiritual 
teaching was purposely concealed in order that the book might be 
allowed to circulate in Persia, He then proceeds to draw out this 
hidden meaning of the book, and in this he has been eminently 
successful.” Scotsman. 


The Psaims: 
Their Spiritual Teaching. 
By the Rev. J. ELDER CUMMING, D.D. 


In Three volumes. Vol. I., Psalmsi.-xli. Vol. II., Psalms xlii.- 
Ixxxix. Vol. III., Psaims xc.-cl. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


“Dr, Elder Cumming’s expositions are models of what such 
expositions should be. Brief, lucid, and pervaded by fine spiritual 
feeling, they will do more to bring the Psalms into heart and life 
than thany of the larger standard works.'’—The Scotsman. 

“It stands out among the many books on the Psalms as the 
commentary most adapted for busy men and women who wish to 
grip, one by one in their daily devotions, the innermost teaching 
of the Divine Songs.” ——-The Presbyterian. 


The First Epistie to Timothy. 
By the Rev. T. A. GURNEY, M.A., LL.B, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


** The exposition is spiritual and practical, and is based upon 
sound scholarship. The thought is clear, and the style chaste and 
animated.’’—Methodist Recorder. 

‘‘Mr. Gurney has made a very careful examination of the 
language of the epistle, treating it with scholarly care and with 
real insight.''"—Record. 

‘* A book which can be read with edification, and in it the reader 
rl brought near to the very heart of Scripture.''—Aberdeen Free 

Vess. 
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By Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


LIGHT AND LIFE, 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 

“Valuable and suggestive sermons, simply written.”—TZhe 
British Weekly. 

“The sermons contain keen, searching analyses of human 
motives; they vibrate with feeling; they are intensely prac- 
tical."—The Daily News. 

“Those who here make Mr. Brown’s acquaintance for the 
first time will be at no loss to understand the spiritual direct- 
_ and practical helpfulness of his ministry.”"—The Christians 

orld. 


By Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, B.D. 
THE APOSTLE PETER. 


‘Outline Studies In his Life, Character, 
and Writings. 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, Crown 8ve, 

cloth gilt, 

“It is a helpful book for Bible classes and private students.” 
-——Scotsman. 

“Mr. Thomas’s brief expositions are full of luminous inter- 
pretations of St. Peter’s life and character.”"—TZhe British 
Weekly. 

“Tt is a volume of scholarship, of oan: work and insight.” 
—Expository Times. 


By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 
THE ASHES OF ROSES, AND OTHER 
BIBLE STUDIES, 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 
“Nonconformity has few more brilliant or interesting preachers 
than the Rev. W. L. Watkinson..... His comments are 


mever commonplace, whilst their expression is often marked 
by an aptness and brilliancy not often found in literature of 
this order.”—TZhe Record. 

“For originality, brevity, and felicity of illustration, Mr. 
Watkinson’s sermons stand without a rival.”—TZhe Britisk 
Weekly. 

“We have what might be called the concentrated essence of one 
of the most ingeniously original preachers our age has seen.” 
—The Christian World. 
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The Bible Handbook. 
An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 


By the late JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 
New Edition thoroughly Revised and in part Re-written by 


SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Author of ‘A Handbook of Church History,’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. 848 pages. Cloth gilt. 


‘“The Bible Handbook” has been entirely re-cast and partly 
re-written. In its new form it will be a valuable aid to the Biblical 
student and to the intelligent layman who wishes to keep abreast of 
the latest scholarship in the realm of Biblical interpretation.'—The 
Daily News. 

‘Dr. Angus’ “Bible Handbook” has for half a century held its 
ground as a popular and sensible introduction to the study of 
Scripture. But the last half century has been marked by very dis- 
tinct advance in Biblical knowledge, and public confidence could 
not be retained save by issuing this valuable manual in a revised 
form. Large parts have necessarily been re-written, and a vast 
amount of valuable information has been incorporated, so that the 
value of the original work is greatly enhanced.’—British Weekly, 


A Handbook of Ghurch History. 


From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the 
Reformation, 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Author of ‘A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,’ etc. 


With Full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index. 
Demy 8vo. 640 pages. 


For the purposes of the student it will be found simple in arrange- 
ment, lucid in, style, and entirely without bias; while careful 
chronological and other tables will facilitate its use as a text-book. 
At the same time the history is eminently adapted for the general 
reader, who will find a subject, which is often rendered for him 
unapproachable by the dry and technical method of its treatment, 
dealt with in a style at once popular and exact. 

‘It is a capable and lucid narrative, which seems to succeed in 
treating a history which coveis 14} centuries in not too sketchy a 
manner, and which is not intent on establishing any particular 
doctrine.’—The Times. 

‘It is an interesting synoptic view of the history of the Western 
Church,’—The Daily News. © 

‘It gives an able and interesting presentation of a subject which 
has often been made repellant by the manner in which it was 
treated.'—The Scotsman. 

‘It is a marvel of cheapness.’—The Glasgow Herald. 
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MONUMENT FACTS 


AND 
HIGHER CRITICAL FANCIES, 
By A.H.SAYCE,D.D.,LL.D., 


Professor of Assyriology in the University of Oxford. Author of 
“Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” etc. With a 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


“Tt gives in a compressed form the arguments for the con- 
servative case in the Bible question.”—The Spectator. 

“It puts a sacerdotal poser to the Higher Critics.”—TZhe 
Scotsman. 

“Perhaps one of the strongest points on which the author re- 
lies is the necessity of trying to ‘think Orientally’ when 
working with Oriental books.”—TZhe Glasgow Herald. 

“We heartily recommend this book.”—The Church Family 
Newspaper. 

“No honest student of the Bible should fail to read every 
line of Dr. Sayce’s learned and up-to-date treatise.” —The 
English Churchman. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 
By Professor C, F. NOSGEN, D.D. 


Translated from the German by Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Professor C. F. Ndésgen’s argument in regard to the witness 
of the New Testament to the Pentateuch ds interesting. He 
considers the testimony which our Lord and His Apostles bore 
to the Law and the Pentateuch, without demanding a super- 
natural acquaintance of either. He seeks to pursue the argu- 
ment upon the lower plane of considering their testimony just 
as it stands, and shows how, even from this point of view, 
evidence for the authenticity of the Old Testament records can- 
not be set aside. Thus the work has its limitations which have 
to be kept in mind, but is, within its own lines, a very striking 
and forcible presentation of a powerful argument. 


THE MEETING PLACE OF GEOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. 


By Sir J. W. DAWSON, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
The object of this book is to give a clear and accurate state- 
ment of facts bearing on the character of the debatable ground 


intervening between the latter part of the geological record and 
the beginning of sacred and secular history. 
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A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew. 
Containing an Elementary Grammar of the Language, with Reading 
Lessons, Notes on many Scripture Passages, and Copious — 
Exercises. 
Edited by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘A Handbookto the Grammar of theGreekTestament.” 
Demy 8vo, 332 pages. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, j 


THE CHIEF RABBI (Dr. Hermann Adler).—‘tThe grammar — 
has been carefully prepared, and it will prove a useful aid to 
students of the Sacred Language,” 

Dr. DRIVER (Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford) says :— 

‘‘ It appears to me to be well planned and very practical.” 

THE PROFESSOR OF HEBREW at Edinburgh University 

says:—‘' It will prove a real boon to beginners.”’ 


A Handbook to the Grammar of the 
Greek Testament. 


Together with a Complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the 
Chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous 
Examples and Comments. 


By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 


Revised and Improved Edition. Demy 8vo. 604 pages. 
Cloth boards, 


This well-known handbook, which has passed through several 
editions, has now been completely revised, additions and modifica- 
tions appearing on almost every page. Constant reference is made. 
to the revised New Testament of 1881, and more especially to the 
Greek text of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 


Arranged on an entirely new plan. Containing about 311,000 
references, subdivided under the Greek and Hebrew originals, 
with the literal meaning and pronounciation of each. Designed 
for the simplest reader of the English Bible. By Ropert 
YounG, LL.D., author of ‘‘A New Translation of the Bible”’ 
and '‘A New Concordance to the Greek New Testament,” 
etc. Seventh Edition. Revised throughout by WILLIAM B. 
STEPHENSON, B.D. (Edin.). With Index Lexicons to the Old 
and New Testaments, being a guide to parallel passages, and a 
complete list of Scripture Proper Names, showing their proper 
pronunciation. Demy 4to. Substantially bound in cloth; also 
in half-morocco. 


This work is in no sense an edition of Cruden or of any similar 
work in existence. 
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